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PIERRE MANDONNET, 0O.P., AND DOMINICAN 
STUDIES 


THE deeply lamented death, three years ago, of Pierre 
Mandonnet, and the recent publication of his last work by his 
friend and pupil Pére M.-H. Vicaire,' provide an opportunity of 
surveying a part of the considerable volume of recent work upon 
Dominican history. If the interest of historical students in the 
Mendicant movement, which contributed so much that was 
essential to medieval civilisation, was first turned, nearly half a 
century ago, to the Franciscan branch of it by men like Sabatier 
and Little, later years have seen this interest greatly extended in 
scope. Two points are perhaps especially worthy of mention. 
Research into the popular and heretical movements of the twelfth 
century has put the two great orthodox orders clearly into their 
historical framework, and shown that they were heirs of a long, 
if not always respectable, tradition; neither poverty nor preach- 
ing, the leading characteristics of Franciscans and Dominicans 
alike, was a strange or new idea, even: to the official hierarchy of 
the Church, when the two founders began their work. Secondly, 
the early history of the Dominican Order has been rescued from 
the undeserved neglect into which it had fallen owing to the 
popularity of Franciscan studies and the greater originality which 
was claimed for St. Francis; and if it is no longer possible to 
write, as Sabatier did in 1894, that “the glory of St. Dominic is 
only a reflection of that of St. Francis, and it is in placing them 
side by side that we succeed best in understanding the genius of 
the Poverello,”’ this is in large measure due to the work of 
Mandonnet and other members of the Dominican Order itself. 

Félix Pierre Mandonnet was born of a poor Belgian family in 
1858. He entered the Dominican Order in 1884; from 1891 to 
1918 he was professor of history at the University of Freiburg 

1 P. Mandonnet, Saint Dominique: Vidée, Vhomme, l’euvre, augmenté de 
notes et d'études critiques par M.-H. Vicaire, O.P. 2 vols. Paris, Desclée de 
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in Switzerland. After his retirement from academic life he lived 
mainly at the Dominican house at Le Saulchoir in Belgium, 
where he died on 4 January 1936. He was a man of great 
strength, both physical and intellectual. His greatest interest, 
in spite of the academic career to which he devoted himself, was 
in reading, and he would willingly have devoted his whole life to 
reading rather than to teaching or writing; Father Vicaire 
quotes in his preface some words which were found one day in 
his handwriting on an odd scrap of paper: “ Lire, joie; penser, 
délices; écrire, supplice,”’ and remarks that his books had to be 
torn from him by main force. Yet wide as was his acquaintance 
with the literature of and concerning the Middle Ages—Vicaire 
comments on the tremendous body of notes which he left behind 
—and long as was the list of his publications,’ his main influence 
was exercised personally and as a teacher. All those who knew 
him—the present writer had not the good fortune to be among 
them—agree that it was when speaking of medieval civilisation 
as of a living society in which he was at home, in suggesting 
problems for investigation, and even more in putting forward, 
from the depths of his knowledge, possible solutions for these 
problems, that he was at his greatest. He possessed that sense 
of historical development, and of the human meaning of things, 
without which mere learning remains intolerably pedestrian, to a 
marked—some would say an excessive—degree. Paul Sabatier 
hit upon this in a review written at the beginning of the century, 
after the appearance of the first of Mandonnet’s great works: 
“Le Pére Mandonnet a une mentalité historique. Il aime 
Vérudition, mais il ne la substitue pas 4 l’histoire. Elle n’est 
chez lui que le squelette de l’exposition. En le lisant on assiste 
vraiment & une resurrection.” This quality naturally had its 
drawbacks, and his insight sometimes led him to make doubtful 
hypotheses; it was once said of him: ‘“ Mandonnet.. . [hic] 
difficultates innuit sed pro more suo circumit.” 


Before proceeding to comment upon the book, which is the 
main subject of this article, some reference is needed to the 
heavy debt which historical scholars owe to the Institutum 
Historicum Fratrum Praedicatorum for their many recent new 
editions of Dominican sources. Full details of these are given 
in the bibliographical note, but volumes XV and XVI of the 


1 Printed in vol. 1 of Mélanges Mandonnet (= Bibliothéque Thomiste, vol. 
x11), presented to him in 1930. Although it has no close connection with the 
present subject, some mention must be made of what was probably his greatest 
work, the Siger de Brabant et l’averroisme latin, published in 1911. 
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Monumenta call for special mention. Until these volumes 
appeared in 1933 and 1935, work on St. Dominic’s life and the 
early affairs of the Order involved consulting sources which were 
very scattered and in at least one case difficult of access; the 
present writer owes it only to the very great kindness which 
many English. Dominicans have always shown him that he was 
able to borrow a copy of Mamachi’s essential Annales some years 
ago. Volumes XV and XVI of the Monumenta, however, prevent 
such difficulties occurring in the future by collecting in one place 
the documents of the early days, together with new and careful 
editions of the Libellus de principiis of Jordan of Saxony, the 
Vitae of Peter Ferrand, Constantine of Orvieto and Humbert de 
Romans, and the Acta canonisationis. It need only be added 
that volumes XVII and XIX contain hitherto unprinted material 
from the archives of the Order in Rome for the great value of 
the work that has been done to be manifest. 


There are several problems connected with the life of St. 
Dominic and the early history of the order which the two new 
volumes of Mandonnet’s work and additional studies go a long 
way to solve.’ It is, indeed, unlikely that very much more can 
be done upon a great many of the points dealt with. An 
examination of them may best begin by putting once more the 
old question: What was the real cause of the foundation of the 
Dominican Order? Various views have been put forward, and 
parts of varying importance assigned to Diego, the bishop of 
Qsma, St. Dominic himself, Innocent III and the power of 
circumstance. The old answer attributed everything to circum- 
stances and the imitation of St. Francis. This has now long 
been abandoned as incomplete and at best unproven as regards 
the second part of the statement.* In his paper La crise scolaire 


1 The book—cited henceforward by volume and page without further refer- 
ence—is somewhat awkwardly arranged. Vol. 1 reprints unchanged Mandonnet’s 
Saint Dominique of 1921 (incidentally a work which, owing to the brilliance and 
clarity of its exposition, has come to be a landmark in the history of Dominican 
studies) in two parts, between which are inserted six studies by Vicaire: these 
are dealt with in the text infra. The volume concludes with reprints of 
Mandonnet’s articles on Les chanoines-précheurs de Bologne and La Summa de 
Poenitentia Mag. Pauli presbyteri S. Nicolai. Vol. m contains: A study by 
P. R. Ladner, L’ordo praedicatorum avant Vordre des précheurs, Mandonnet’s 
articles on Domini canes and La crise scolaire, two long new articles, begun by 
Mandonnet and completed by Vicaire, on La régle de S. Augustin and La régle 
augustinienne de S. Dominique, Vicaire’s reconstruction of Les institutions des 
Précheurs [The constitutions of 1220] and concludes with a reprint of part of 
Mandonnet’s L’ordo de poenitentia. 

* Imay perhaps be allowed to refer to my own Harly Dominicans, pp. 35, 43-4. 
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au début du sxiii* siécle et la fondation de Vordre des F.P., written 
in 1913 and here reprinted (1m. 83-100), Mandonnet had put 
forward the thesis of a crisis of learning about 1200 and the 
absence of proper doctrinal instruction for the Catholic masses : 
the Dominican Order was designed by the Papacy to meet the 
apparent need. The thesis involved postulating the existence of 
an ordo praedicatorum avant Vordre des Précheurs, which has now 
been the subject of further study by Pére R. Ladner in a paper 
under that title (here printed, 1. 11-68), equating ordo praedica- 
torum with ordo doctorum, and asserting deliberate action by 
Innocent III as the final cause; and it was in itself attacked— 
so I am informed by Dr. Coulton—by Hastings Rashdall at the 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, in 1913, at which the 
paper was read. Deliberate action by Innocent III—which has 
no necessary connection with la crise scolaire—had also been 
asserted by Luchaire, by Mandonnet in a different context, and 
has in recent years been conclusively maintained by Grundmann, 
whose extremely valuable and well-balanced researches now form 
the basis of anything that may be written upon Mendicant 
origins. 

Two questions arise out of Mandonnet’s thesis, which is here 
asserted with all its original force. Is it possible to equate ordo 
praedicatorum and ordo doctorum? In any case what has this to 
do with the Order of Preachers properly so called, the Dominican 
Order? No doubt it is possible to show, as Ladner does (11. 67) 
that a new ordo praedicatorum was “ awaited” (in a somewhat 
Joachitic sense: quoting Joachim and Richard of St. Victor, the 
essay does not perhaps show clearly enough that these have no 
direct connection with St. Dominic) about 1200, and no doubt it 
was felt that these new defenders of the faith should be learned 
men. But, it must be pointed out, ordo praedicatorum, in so far 
as it refers to the Order of Preachers, is a technical term: it was 
first used in this sense in Honorius III’s bull of 11 February 
1218. It seems, then, that any earlier use of it, whether as 
equivalent to ordo doctorum or not, is only in a general sense, 
and really means little more than that preachers are important 
(especially from the time of Gregory VII, the Patarini, and the 
use of “ reprobation populaire ”’ against heretics and simoniacs : 
ef. 1. 183) and should be learned. The use of the term in 4 
non-technical sense may perhaps be explained as due to 4 
realisation of the importance of preaching as a method of com- 
bating new dangers, and this should be made clear by a brief 
résumé of certain other relevant points: the relatively small part 
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played by preaching in the official life of the contemporary 
church (P. Ladner points out that regular Sunday preaching was 
not the rule till the Council of Trent decreed it (Sess. 5, c. 2, 
Mansi xxxim. 30-31; of. m. 15 n. 14); the fact that the bishop 
was usually the only licensed preacher in a diocese; the con- 
tinued opposition of the monastic orders to preaching—even the 
General Chapter of the Cistercians, who had originally been put 
in charge of the re-conversion of Languedoc, legislated against it 
as late as 1212 (m. 25, n. 66, quoting J. M. Canivez, Stat. Cap. 
Gen. Ord. Cist. 1 (1212)); St. Bernard’s dislike of such activity, 
involving life outside the walls of the monastery, was evidently 
still dominant. 

The Dominican Order was an order of learned men, did in 
fact resolve (in so far as it was resolved) la crise scolaire, and was 
used by the Popes for this purpose; not always without hesita- 
tion, however, as the difficulties encountered by St. Thomas 
Aquinas sufficiently show. But is it not a little wide of the mark 
to suggest that all this was foreseen in advance? If, as Sabatier 
said in the review already quoted, an ecclesiastic has a great 
advantage over laymen in the pursuit of hagiographical studies 
because “il est de la maison,” may not this very fact also 
occasionally lead him into exaggeration—make him, in fact, a 
little “‘ house-proud ”? Ja crise scolaire was general, not local; 
yet all the guidance and all the authorisation Innocent III ever 
gave St. Dominic bore relation only to the diocese of Toulouse 
(see in especial Vicaire’s study Saint Dominique et le Pape en 
1215, 1. 157-183). Moreover, Innocent III never used the term 
ordo praedicatorum to describe St. Dominic’s foundation. 

Our knowledge of things Dominican, then, is little advanced 
by all this. The Order of Preachers did solve la crise scolaire, 
but this does not show that the Pope or anyone else had a 
weltanschaulich intention or foreknowledge that it should or would 
do so. Again, St. Dominic intended his to be a learned Order, 
but only so that it might the better perform its work of 
evangelisation, not in order that it might amass knowledge for 
its own sake, and the early Masters-General retained the same 
point of view, as a study of the Constitutions, of the Acta 
Capitulorum Generalium and the works of Humbert de Romans 
will show.! Consequently, anything that may be written about 


1 Cf., for example, ALKG. i. 222, Acta Cap. Gen. for 1236, 1243, 1244, 1246, 
ete.. MOPH. v. 8, Humbert de Romans, Opera i. 464, ii. 28: ‘‘ studium est 
ordinatum ad praedicationem, praedicationem ad animarum salutem, quae est 
ultimus finis.’’ 
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the rapid extension of the “ personnel scolaire” of the Order ig 
really beside the point; except in so far as Dominican lectors 
and professors were training future preachers, they were straying 
a little from their founder’s main intention. 

Let us go one stage further: to speak in this way is to 
reduce St. Dominic to an instrument of papal policy, with no 
initiative of his own, an interpretation of his character against 
which the rest of the contents of this book speak clearly. When 
all is said, and all legends are destroyed, the saint did stay and 
preach in Languedoc when most of the others left him, and he 
did take the leading part in framing the new Order—the instruc- 
tions that Innocent may have given Diego concern poverty only. 
The “ Prédication de Toulouse ” under Foulques may very likely 
have affected the decrees of Innocent’s Lateran Council itself 
(see below). And, to return to the “ local-versus-general ”’ issue, 
we are told remarkably little here about the project of extending 
the Preachers’ activities beyond the confines of the diocese of 
Toulouse, which must have been crystallising in the mind of 
someone, presumably St. Dominic, between the time of the first 
journey to Rome in September 1215 and the dispersal of July 
1217 on St. Dominic’s return from the second. We are told 
(r. 180 n. 63): “ L’horizon universel indéniable de son ordre 
n’est assuré qu’indirectement par ses rapports avec Innocent 
III,” but this point, of especial importance in relation to the 
foregoing, is nowhere followed up, and we do not in fact yet 
know enough about it. 

If we turn to St. Dominic’s own history and that of his first 
companions, we find that several outstanding problems are 
cleared up by the six studies by P. Vicaire, supplementary to 
Mandonnet’s Saint Dominique of 1921, which is printed with its 
brilliant and illuminating text unaltered. These studies seem to 
have attained something near to finality on most of the points 
with which they are concerned. The first settles the hitherto 
vague chronology of 1205-8, upon which authorities had differed 
widely. The Council of Montpellier took place in 1206, and not 
in 1204 or 1205, Diego died on 30 December 1207 (and not 6 
February, as Mandonnet had thought) and the two journeys ad 
Marchias are assigned with great probability to 1204 and 1205. 
A convenient table (1. 88) summarises these results. The 
whereabouts of these ‘‘ Marches” is next discussed (1. 89-98). 

1 The same conclusion is reached by Walz in his recent Studi Domenicani 


(Rome, 1939), in a note on p. 47, where he brings together various views on 
this point and criticises Mandonnet. 
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Failing a definite statement in an early authority, I have always 
felt that Mamachi’s arguments (Annales O.P. 1. 126) in favour of 
Denmark were convincing, and Vicaire returns to this, the oldest, 
view, after a searching examination of the various theories that 
have been held. Briefly, the problem is this: Jordan of Saxony 
merely says that Dominic and Diego went ad Marchias; the 
Chronica prima repeats this, but adds the word Dacie (i.e., of 
Scandinavia); there were various ‘‘ Marches” in medieval 
Europe—those of Ancona and Treviso, for instance, and La 
Marche in France is another possibility. Some modern authori- 
ties have favoured the last-mentioned, but Vicaire relies on the 
Chronica prima, destructive analysis of legends that have grown 
up between the thirteenth century and the twentieth, and 
Jordan’s plain intention of conveying a long and laborious 
journey, which has too often been overlooked. 

The last three of these studies add a great deal that is 
interesting and useful to our knowledge of the events in 
Languedoc during the years 1204-15, which had been a most 
unfortunately obscure period in St. Dominic’s life, and proceed 
to attack the two related topics of poverty and papal influence ; 
the latter, perhaps because it has in recent years been the more 
keenly debated, receives the more extensive and on the whole 
the more satisfactory treatment. 

The extent of papal influence on the campaign against the 
heretics in Southern France was first fully demonstrated by 
Grundmann; the study La Sainte Prédication de la Narbonnaise 
carries this still further, and makes plain the full scope of Innocent 
IIl’s plan for a body of preachers “ qui verbo insistunt pariter et 
doctrinae ”’ from the time of his letter of 29 January 1204. 
The legates were to adopt all means at their disposal to carry out 
their function, and if down to 1206 they had, so far as we know, 
done very little in the way of evangelisation, it was largely because 
the other task which the Pope had committed to them—that of re- 
forming the local church—had occupied the greater part of their 
time (cf. 1. 118 n. 15). The more positive half of Innocent’s plan was 
therefore hanging fire when, in late 1205 or early 1206, Diego and 
Dominic came to Rome full of evangelistic enthusiasm. Luchaire, 
Mandonnet and more recently Grundmann had all suggested that 
Innocent seized the opportunity to send fresh instructions to the 
seat of operations in Languedoc, and Vicaire supports this very 
strongly. In the light of his discussion of the two authorities, 
Jordan and Cernai, of what we now know of previous papal 
activity, and of the attitude adopted by Diego towards the 
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legates, it is incredible to suppose that Diego did not come armed 
with a papal order to sharpen the edge of preaching by the adop- 
tion of poverty, and the decision of the Council of Montpellier may 
therefore safely be held to have been directly inspired by Innocent. 
In any case, the Pope gave the new policy his official approval 
immediately afterwards in the letter of 17 November 1206, in 
which he told the legates to imitate the poverty of Christ. 

It seems a pity that another study was not devoted to a 
further examination of this poverty. The discussion of the 
economics of the early preaching tours (I. 131—4) is of great interest, 
but nowhere is anything said of the meaning of poverty to St. 
Dominic and his companions, either then or later. St. Dominic 
was not so original in his views on poverty as was St. Francis, and 
neither he nor his Order laid so much weight upon it, nor made it 
the centre of their religious life. Dominic entered upon the papal 
tradition in Languedoc, was indeed present at the inception of 
that section of it which was concerned with poverty, and clearly 
did not think this part of his programme out for himself; he 
adopted poverty and used it, as Innocent had done, for tactical 
reasons: the heretics—and, in later years, the orthodox popula- 
tions of the rest of Europe—were more easily influenced by poor 
preachers than by rich. (Incidentally, Scheeben’s assertion that 
Dominic took his idea of poverty from the Waldensians—who are 
shown not to have been so numerous as the Cathari in Languedoc 
at that time, 1. 139 n. 127—is dealt a final blow on pp. 182-3.) It 
must be admitted that 1206 is a less significant date than 1215, 
because the institution of a permanent preaching organisation in 
Toulouse marked a new stage in the campaign against the heretics, 
whereas the adoption of poverty only made real what was formerly 
implicit; it must further be agreed that Dominican poverty was 
imperfect when compared with the Franciscan ideal, and that it 
did not aim at Franciscan perfection ; but the General Chapters of 
1216 and 1220 did take certain decisions, rejecting all ownership, 
and yet these decisions were plainly broken in the very years in 
which they were being taken. I have made the point elsewhere ' 
that here we have an as yet unexplained, or only partially 
explained, conflict, and do not want to insist upon it too much, 
but it is plainly desirable to know more than we yet do about 
St. Dominic’s ideas on poverty. 

With the study Saint Dominique et le Pape en 1215 we return to 
the question of papal influence and the much-debated question of 
Canon 13 of the Lateran Council, forbidding the creation of new 

1 The Early Dominicans, pp. 40-2. 
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orders. It is shown (1. 182 n. 66) that St. Dominic was not 

coerced by Innocent into giving up his original plan, as Scheeben 

maintained, but that, on the contrary, he was welcomed (p. 176). 

His duty, from the Pope’s point of view, was to do what Canon 10 

of the council’s decrees called for when it commanded the regular 

institution of diocesan preachers. There was no opposition 

between Toulouse and Rome at this juncture; there was rather a 

complete coincidence of aim, and Dominic’s journey to Rome so 

soon after the establishment in Toulouse may be explained 

“ comme s'il agissait de rendre compte de l’essai de Toulouse et de 
préparer sa vulgarisation universelle” (p. 176). He was sent 
back with full approval, to choose a rule to serve as a guarantee 
for his Order; he chose the Augustinian, and “selon l’usage uni- 
versel de l’époque, il y joindra un certain nombre de coutumes 
qui constitueront sa législation propre” (pp. 179-80). This 
additional legislation he was free to elaborate at his own discretion, 
and this was of course the really operative factor in fixing the form 
of the Order. This last point will become plainer when we come 
to consider the history of the Augustinian rule itself; it had become 
decapitated, and in consequence needed, and always received, 
such additions (this, since it seems adequately proved, provides a 
more satisfying alternative to the older view that St. Dominic 
chose the Augustinian rule because it was vague—as if the Pope 
and the fathers of the council would really be deceived into think- 
ing that their commands had nevertheless been obeyed !). All 
this is to a large extent a new interpretation, and can only be 
presented here in summary form ; it seems, however, to be proof 
against attack at every point, and our views on the events of 1215 
must undergo revision accordingly. 

Two of the studies in the second volume have already been 
treated, and it only remains to make one short note before pro- 
ceeding to discuss its chief contents—the valuable new examina- 
tion of the history of the Augustinian rule. This note must take 
the form of a mild complaint that nothing has been added to the 
reprint (11. 69-81) of Mandonnet’s slightly humourless article on 
Domini canes (published in 1912), a study on the symbolism of 
the famous fresco in Santa Maria Novella. Mandonnet argued 
that Latin etymology prevented Dominicani from meaning “ The 
Hounds of God,” and indicated the extent to which the Middle 
Ages used the symbol of dogs for preachers! long before St. 

1 On the extent to which the symbol of the dog was used, not only of 


preachers, and to illustrate bad qualities as well as good, see H. Grauert, Magister 
Heinrich der Poet (Munich, 1912), pp. 183-5, 493-4. 
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Dominic was born, pointing out finally that Dominicanus as the 
equivalent to Frater Praedicator was extremely rare in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. All this is quite unassailable, 
and the matter is not of first-rate importance; but it remains 
true that Dominicanit = Domini canes is exactly the kind of pun 
which one would expect to find in the Middle Ages (the popularity 
of dog-symbolism makes it more, not less, likely), and it would be 
interesting to know at what period Dominicani = Fratres Praedi- 
catores became common—presumably during the fifteenth century, 
when symbolism of all kinds ran riot. Mandonnet only collected 
two examples prior to 1377, when Andrew of Florence, who painted 
the fresco, died ; if further information were available for the next 
half-century, it might be possible to decide whether Andrew was 
more likely to have been influenced by the older dog-symbolism 
tradition or the later punning tradition. 

The articles on the Rule of St. Augustine (11. 103-295) offer so 
much that is new and interesting that they are difficult to sum- 
marise and examine in a few lines. They constitute Mandonnet’s 
last work, and were left incomplete at his death; P. Vicaire has 
finished them from his notes. With the first section—that upon 
the origin and chronology of the three rules—the present writer is 
not competent to deal; it is, however, plain that this new theory 
upsets all that has previously been written upon the subject. 

However drawn up, the Augustinian rule became accepted as 
par excellence the rule that stood for the apostolic life in the years 
down to its adoption by St. Dominic, especially in the canonical 
reforms and the general awakening of the Church in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and two chapters are of extraordinary 
interest in this connection (m1. 149-202). The enormous popular- 
ity of the Augustinian rule—it was used “un peu comme un 
drapeau ”’ (11. i149) by the reformers—during this period is studied 
at length. The implication is clear: it was not only Dominic’s 
life as a canon at Osma which led him to adopt this rule, but the 
fact that the rule had, at his time, for two hundred years 
represented the new ideals in the Church, and had come to replace 
the Benedictine rule as the rallying-point of new movements, 
because it was more suited to the different needs of the new 
populations which the Church was trying to attach to herself. 
The continuity of the movement itself is emphasised: “Si les 
réformateurs grégoriens, dans leur recherche de la pauvreté 
apostolique, ne sont pas allés aussi loin que les mendicants du 

siécle suivant, ce n’est pas qu’ils aient eu un autre idéal ” (1. 180 

n. 38). 
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Partly as a result of this popularity, however, the rule itself 
underwent a fundamental change, as a result of which it became 
even more suited to its purpose: it became decapitated at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. In its original form the rule 
contained two parts; one prescribed the details of the offices, 
manual labour, fasts, etc., the other was an ethical commentary 
upon the apostolic life. The former was very strict: the daily 
diet it laid down was, for instance, as strict as that of the Bene- 
dictines during their fasting periods (m. 154). In consequence it 
was particularly unsuited for use in northern Europe, and in 1118 
the canons of Springirsbach petitioned Gelasius II for permission 
to modify this portion of their rule. The Pope replied that in 
such matters as manual labour and diet competens moderatio 
adhibenda est. Ha enim quae ad bonos mores pertinent, divina 
cooperante gratia, observanda sunt. This amounted to permission 
to suppress the first part of the rule, and left only the second; 
within a short time the change thus sanctioned in one case had 
become universal. P. 157 is very illuminating upon the under- 
lying reason for this change. Had the canons-regular desired to 
live the same life as monks, they could have adopted the Benedic- 
tine rule; what they wanted was something less rigid in its pre- 
scriptions about diet and work, something which emphasised the 
value of the vita apostolica: ‘‘ ce que les réformateurs voulaient 
prendre da la vie réguliére, c’étaient les observances ascétiques, 
les coutumes de pauvreté et de vie commune que |’on pratiquait 
dans les cloitres de Saint Benoit et qui restaient compatibles avec 
la vie cléricale, dans les circonstances économiques et sociales de 
leur condition contemporaine.”’ Such customs had grown up 
since the middle of the eleventh century at least, and were adopted 
at Springirsbach and elsewhere in place of the abandoned portion 
of the Augustinian rule. 

But it was this abandoned portion which laid down the 
necessary institutions for a common life; and it was therefore 
certain, from this time onwards, that the foundation of an 
Augustinian community would at once be followed by the adop- 
tion of constitutions or other rules designed to carry the remainder 
of the original rule (ea quae ad bonos mores pertinent) into practical 
effect (pp. 160-1). This, then, provides the key to the later 
history of the now headless Augustinian rule, and sheds new light 
on the legislation of all the Orders which adopted it; in especial, 
as was pointed out above, it goes a long way to clear up the 
relations of St. Dominic, the Pope and the Council in 1215, and 
explains the origin of the Dominican constitutions. 
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We come finally to a study of these constitutions themselves, 
It has long been recognised that the “ Constitutions of 1228,” 
edited from the unique Rodez manuscript by Denifle in vol. 1 of 
the Archiv fir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte were not drawn up 
for the first time in 1228—indeed Denifle himself never expressly 
said so. The problem has been to discover how much of this 
material was original, how much later addition. Mandonnet and 
Vicaire have gone into this question with great thoroughness, and 
as a result of their efforts it is now possible to separate St. 
Dominic’s own legislation from the accretions of the years down to 
Raymond of Pejfiaforte’s rearrangement of the constitutions, and 
on the basis of textual analysis even to attempt an edition of part 
of it. The first distinctio, it is shown, can in large part be traced 
back to 1216, the second to 1220. One great difficulty under which 
study of Dominican origins has hitherto laboured has been that of 
distinguishing the work of the founder himself from that of his 
great successor, Jordan of Saxony; the result of this study of the 
constitutions will be to separate the two more clearly, and to 
throw into even bolder relief the personal responsibility of St. 
Dominic for all that is of vital importance in the constitution of his 
Order. For it is plain from these pages that the main lines were 
laid down with amazing clearness in 1216 and 1220, and that such 


additions and modifications as were subsequently made did not 
alter the fundamental simplicity, brilliance and directness of St. 
Dominic’s conception. 


R. F. BENNETT. 


BrstiocraPxicaL Note.—The following book-list is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but merely to mention a few of the more outstanding works. Like 
the preceding article, it is concerned almost exclusively with the thirteenth 
century. A useful handbook of Dominican history is A. Walz: Compendium 
historiae Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum, Rome 1930; there is also a good 
chapter on the O.P. in the new edition (1933) of Max Heimbucher’s Die Orden 
und Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche. Sources: Archiv f. Litteratur- und 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. 1 (1885) (the constitutions); the Monumenta 0.F.P. 
Historica (cited as MOPH), of which nineteen volumes have so far appeared, 
contain the General Chapter Acts, Gerard de Fracheto’s Vitae Fratrum, 
encyclical letters of the early Masters-General, new editions of the primary 
sources (Jordan, etc.), registers of two of the later M.-G.’s, Raymond of Capua 
and Thomas de Vio Caietani (the last two items are those referred to in the text, 
above, p. 195) and the valuable catalogues and chronicles of Laurence Pignon; 
Balme et Lelaidier, Cartulaire ou histoire diplomatique de S.D., Paris 1893-1901, 
3 vols. (in part replaced by MOPH. xv); Bullarium O.P., ed. Brémond, Rome 
1729; Humbert de Romans, Opera de vita regulari, ed. J. J. Berthier, Rome 
1888; B, Altaner, Die Briefe Jordans von Sachsen, Leipzig 1925 (= Heft 20 of 
the Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens in Deutschland, 
Quetif et Echard, Scriptores O.P., 2 vols., Paris 1719-21. On the sources for 
St. Dominic’s life, see B, Altaner, Der heilige Dominikus, Untersuchungen und 
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Texte, Breslau 1922; on the constitutions, G. R. Galbraith, The Constitution of 
the Dominican Order, Manchester 1925. A full-length history of the O.P. does 
not exist, but a very great deal will be found in D. A. Mortier, Histoire des 
mattres-généraux de l’ordre des précheurs, 7 vols., Paris 1903 sg. Among recent 
works on a variety of subjects mention may be made of the Dissertationes 
Historicae which are being published by the Institutum Historicum O.P. (e.g., 
Th. Kappeli, Le procés contre Thomas Waleys, O.P. (fasc. 6), E. Sommer- 
Seckendorff, Studies in the Life of Robert Kilwardby, O.P. (fase. 8)), H. Grund- 
mann’s Religidse Bewegungen in Mittelalter, Berlin 1935, already quoted, Bede 
Jarrett, The English Dominicans (new ed. by W. Gumbley, O.P., London 1937), 
H. C. Scheeben, Der heilige Dominikus, Freiburg 1927 (marred by one or two un- 
fortunate misconceptions, which are corrected by Vicaire in the book reviewed 
above : see esp. I. 182 n. 66) and Jordan der Sachse, Vechta 1937, and F. Heintke, 
Humbertus de Romanis, Berlin 1934. For the O.P.’s missionary activity, see B. 
Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen des xiii Jhdts., Habelschwerdt 1924, and 
several articles which the same author has since contributed to various 
periodicals (these are listed, with full references, in AFP. vir (1937), 336-7. 
The Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum (AFP), issued from the Institutum 
Historicum at Rome since 1930, though not always easy to obtain in libraries, 
contains many articles and reviews of great interest. 





ENGLISHMEN AND THE GENERAL COUNCILS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Many that have taken part in international conferences, 
political or academic, will have experienced feelings common 
at all periods to our fellow-countrymen in such assemblies: a 
desire to return home as soon as they reasonably can; irritation 
at the inaudibility of speakers and lecturers as well as at the 
length of their contributions; and, probably, a sense of frus- 
tration if promising measures have been shelved or defeated, or 
if interesting people have not been encountered. Supposing 
these experiences to be true of to-day, when the aerodrome at 
Basel is only just over two and a half hours from Croydon and 
letters come quickly from home, we can be sure that they affected 
people even more strongly in 1409, when the Conciliar experi- 
ment had really begun at Pisa, or in the winter of 1414-15, 
when an even greater assembly was packing itself into Con- 
stance. A General Council was not a picnic. If an Englishman’s 
journey to Rome took from six to eight weeks, it would take 
him fully five, and probably more, to reach the mouth of the 
Arno; and quite that to arrive in Constance, in the approach 
to which he was liable to be relieved of his valise and any cash 
that he had about him. Once at the Council he could not be 
sure of good lodgings, and might very likely be prevented from 
leaving without special licence. Money for his expenses came 
slowly and fitfully: in 1416 the levy for the delegation sent 
six years previously to Pisa had not yet been completed and 
the accounts of the collectors were still unaudited—a telling 
comment on the clergy’s attitude towards the Council. 

An account of a journey to one of the Councils—Siena, origin- 
ally convened to Pavia—has been left by John Whethamstede, 
abbot of St. Albans. It was evidently written up after his 
return, but the style and mythological allusions make up for 
the loss of detail, and the whole is in the abbot’s best manner. 
In reply to the Archbishop’s letter conveying to him the royal 
(i.e. the Council’s) wish that he should attend, the abbot pro- 
fessed himself ready, though his flesh quaked “ at the prospect 
of drinking the cup of that journey overseas,” to take up the 
cross with Christ and to work for the redemption of the tottering 
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Church. Before he left St. Albans he put the government of 
the house in the hands of the prior and two senior monks, told 
the obedientiaries not to quarrel and warned the townsmen to 
submit to the lawful orders of their abbey. Then, after adoring 
the shrine of St. Alban and osculating the relics, he took a tearful 
leave of the convent in chapter, where he was so overcome 
that, strangely enough, he was unable to finish his sermon. In 
London he got his passport (or letters of credence) and had an 
interview with Archbishop Chichele, whom he strongly disliked. 
The crossing to Calais was most unpleasant, and he depicts it 
with a wealth of classical mythology. From Calais his way was 
through Picardy and Brabant to Cologne, when he had a touch 
of fever; but a doctor found the right plaster (emplastrum 
curationis), and in a fortnight he recovered. Thence to Mainz, 
and on to Worms, Speyer, Ulm, Kempten, and over the Alps, 
not by the Brenner, but by the upper Inn Thal and the Vintsch- 
gau; thence to Meran, Tramin, Trento, Cremona, and so to 
Pavia. At Pavia he found that the Council had been moved to 
Siena because of an epidemic. So he decided to go by Piacenza, 
Parma and Bologna over the Apennines to Florence, for he wanted 
to consult a physician there, to whom he had been given an 
introduction. The days were warm and he was subject to 
gout. 

After stopping a while in Florence he reached Siena, his goal, 
and inquired what had been done in the Council. “ ‘ Nothing 
to speak of,’ came the answer, ‘ save that the bishop of Lincoln 
(Richard Fleming) recently in his nation made an intemperate 
attack upon the religious, especially the exempt: but to the 
joy of the whole of his nation he has fallen sick of a fever and 
has been obliged to drop his case . . .” which the abbot hearing 
and understanding that nothing had been done in the Council 
nor was likely to be done because all were waiting for the Pope 
to come, decided to go to Rome and present himself in person 
to his superior and recommend to the Pope both him and his.” 
So he left the Council, which his own fellow-countrymen were 
by this time preparing to undermine, had an audience with 
Martin V in Rome, and secured from the Pope a number of 
privileges for the abbey, including one to limit fasting in Lent. 
In Rome he fell ill again and thought that he was going to die, 
but St. Bernard appeared to him and promised him life “ if 
henceforth he would read his books and study them carefully.” 
A little study of them could not have harmed John Whetham- 
stede, for Bernard was precisely the saint to tell him scriptis 
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gentilium se non tradere, sed potius accomodare. Hard counsel for 
the maker of classical dictionaries. 

After recovery the abbot returned to Siena, and upon asking 
whether anything had happened in his absence, he was told 
not; only some minor ordinances had been passed for the govern- 
ment of the Council. During the past weeks he had been much 
incensed with his convent for not replying to his frequent letters; 
finally, when news came, it was to the effect that dissensions had 
broken out in the abbey: that “the peace that passeth all 
understanding, that binds together the affections of neighbours 
more tenaciously than glue, had not perfectly kept the hearts 
of the brothers or the intelligences of the villeins.” It was time 
for him to be off. Ill-health was the excuse that he pleaded to 
the President of his own delegation (which he had treated with 
the most complete indifference), and the President urbanely, 
and with an obvious twinkle, told him that of course he must 
go in those circumstances. So abbot John went, but was none 
the less minded to stay seven weeks at Cologne, and he was 
back in England on 9 February 1424, after being away a little 
less than a year. He asserts that when he reached Barnet on 
his way back to St. Albans, the villeins came out to greet him 
crying “‘ Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” } 

Obviously the abbot was not a typical English representative 
at a General Council. He was of no use to his delegation, and 
took little interest in the proceedings; and his account is genuine 
flores Sancti Albani, somewhat full blown. Yet much is to be 
read between the lines: the suspicion and dread felt by the 
exempt religious for the reform of the regular orders; the suc- 
cessful tactics of Martin V in using delay to exasperate and 
defeat his opponents; and the use that could be made of a 
General Council for purposes far other than Conciliar. Such 
considerations seem far removed from Conciliar theory, from 
those lofty principles which, we read, were advocated before an 
impressed Europe by University dons. Historical emphasis 
changes with the years, and of late Conciliar scholarship and 
study have not been so exclusively concerned with the deeper 
theoretical issues that made the Birkbeck Lectures of Dr. Figgis * 
so absorbing. The realism of Valois and Finke has led their 
disciples to regard the Conciliar Movement not so much as @ 

1 Annales monasterii Sancti Albani, I, 118-83. 


* From Gerson to Grotius, Lecture II, ‘‘ The Conciliar Movement and the 
Papalist Reaction.” 
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phase of European liberal thought nor as an episode in the 
history of representation, but as a stage, indeed a formative 
stage, in the diplomatic relations of the Western powers wherein 
the parts played by Aragon, Savoy and the Italian city-states,’ are 
now coming to be more fully realised. The last large-scale work 
bearing on the Councils, Les Origines du Gallicanisme by Father 
Victor Martin of Strasbourg, in the volumes he has so far pub- 
lished is a study of the interaction of Conciliar thought and 
national idiom, striking felicitously a balance between theoretical 
considerations and practical politics. This is the result of the 
material published since Finke began his researches in the Vatican 
and Barcelona Archives, and systematic study of the sources 
used by von der Hardt for his great document-book on the 
Council of Constance was undertaken. With the publication of 
the chronicle of John of Segovia and of the notaries’ manuals at 
the Council of Basel, it was inevitable that similar realistic views 
should prevail with regard to the later period of the Movement. 
At the same time the mass of data and materials now published 
upon the administration and economic working of the Papal 
Curia has provided the background necessary for appreciating 
the difficulties in the way of reform. The new realistic stand- 
point does not, in actual fact, supersede or render obsolete the 
earlier concentration upon the more ideological aspects of the 
Councils : it rather heightens our appreciation of what was really 
serious and constructive in Conciliar thought and provides 
criteria for distinguishing, in the sermons and tractates of the 
age, between good sense and mere rhetoric.® 

Let us take an example of the two methods, the older and 
the more modern, from the Council of Constance, and begin 
with a summary statement of fact as it might have been written 
some fifty years ago by an Anglican magister historiarum. 

“ At the time when our story opens (1414) there had been 
schism in the Papacy for thirty-six years. There had been two 
Colleges of Cardinals, two separate curial mechanisms for chancery, 
fisc and Papal law-court, and now during the last five years a 

1 For the attitude of Aragon and Castile to the Council see Finke, Acta 
Concilii Constanciensis, especially iv, 1 Abschnitt, pp. 1-200. For Anglo- 
Aragonese relations during the schism, E. Perroy, L’ Angleterre et le grand schisme 
@Occident (1933), ch. vi. For Aragon after 1417, K. A. Finke, Martin V und 
Aragon (Ebering’s Historische Studien, Heft. 340, Berlin, 1938). 

* M. de Boiiard, Les Origines des Guerres d’Italie: La France et I’Italie au 
temps du Grand Schisme d’Occident (Bibl. Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, No. 139), passim. 


* This is characteristic of Dr. Paul Arendt’s Die Predigten des Konstanzer 
Koneils (1933). 
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third Pope and practically a third obedience had been added as 
the unforeseen result of the Council of Pisa. In England, and 
to a greater degree in Bohemia, orthodox believers were alarmed 
by the prevalence of doctrine that struck at the root of authority 
in the Church : the notion of a purely spiritual society, severed 
from the world, whose principle was found in Wyclif’s assertion 
that ‘the law of the gospel is sufficient by itself, without the 
civil or canon law, for the perfect rule of the Church militant.’ 
From many parts of Europe were coming protests against cor- 
ruption in the Church of Rome, and abuses and indiscipline 
among the clergy, and appeals for reform of the Church in head 
and members were growing in intensity. Schism, heresy, material 
and moral disorder, to reflecting minds evils mutually connected, 
were ordered to be rectified. This, in simplest terms, was the 
three-fold task of the Council that held its first session on 
16 November 1414 and its forty-fourth and last on 22 April 
1418. By the latter date the three contending Popes had been 
set aside, two having been deposed, and one having resigned, 
and an indubitable successor had been chosen. The works of 
John Wyclif had been sentenced to burning, his more offensive 
theses had been literally and specifically condemned, and two 
leading Czech preachers had perished in the flames. Three 
successive committees had considered the problem of reform, 
which had been burked at Pisa, and had drawn up resolutions 
which, while never approved en bloc by the Council, were none 
the less to form the bases of agreements made by individual 
nations with the Papacy; and decrees had been passed that 
provided against the recurrence of a dual election, continued 
Conciliar action in the Church at stated intervals, and pro- 
claimed the superiority of the representative General Council 
over any and every authority in certain clearly defined spheres 
of the Church’s life. The Council stands as an example of the 
representative principle applied, on the largest possible scale, to 
a body which had been growing increasingly centralized and 
bureaucratic since the middle of the thirteenth century.” 

Owing to its tabloid form such an account can, of course, 
barely indicate the points treated at length by earlier historians 
of that date: the schism as a moral and intellectual problem; 
the Bohemian situation as the aftermath of Wyclif; the three 
clearly marked stages of reform and the three corresponding 
commissions ; the theoretical importance of the Council’s declara- 
tions and the practical importance of its challenge to Papal 
authority. And two more considerations of method must be 
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added, which we are inclined to overlook: the interest of the 
earlier Conciliar scholars, from von der Hardt down to Creighton, 
in the personalities of the Council, an interest which, because it 
is so personal, is very illuminating and never to be left out of 
account amidst the less picturesque methods of modern, legal 
and constitutional analysis; and Creighton’s brilliant anticipa- 
tion, in one of his letters, of the vital part that fiscal and adminis- 
trative study of the Roman Curia would play in future Conciliar 
investigation, we may particularly add, in any reconstruction of 
the action taken by the Sacred College after 1415; for the recovery 
of the Cardinals after the nadir of those early months is one of 
the most significant facts about the Council of Constance. 

And now for more recent days. What an earlier historian 
was not in a position to describe, even in the briefest terms, was 
the tissue of negotiations which for nearly four years made the 
city of Constance the diplomatic as well as the religious centre 
of Christendom. (Perhaps Max Lenz in his booklet on Kaiser 
Sigismund und Heinrich V came nearest to recognising their 
complexity.) Never before in the history of the Western Church, 
save for two years of Otto ITI’s reign, had the Imperial Chancery 
and the Roman Curia settled down together for any length of 
time. Here were the two swords—or, perhaps mightier, the 
two pens—at peace for a while, and the De Monarchia had become 
a prophecy rather than an epilogue. Through the various royal 
embassies that spent prolonged periods in the city alongside of 
the ecclesiastical delegations, and quite as often through the 
national delegations themselves, Constance was in touch with 
London, Paris and Barcelona. Almost every German court of 
any importance was represented there; and even if the Church 
had, after John XXIII’s deposition, no official head, the great 
curial departments received their quota of visitors and impetrants. 
The stream of petitions continued, even if the Registers of Sup- 
plications do not start again until the election of Martin V. The 
Council was a valuable organ for the dissemination of propaganda. 

Henry V used it thus against his ‘“ adversary of France ”’; 
conversely, the diplomatic regrouping of the powers in the 
summer of 1416—to refer to the Anglo-German alliance cemented 
by the Treaty of Canterbury—had a profound effect upon the 
causes sustained by the English and the German nations in 
Council. The new axis led to the counter-creation of a strong 
Latin bloc under the inspiration of Pierre d’Ailly to the drawing 
together the French, the Aragonese and the Castilians, and Italy 
against Anglo-German reforming idealism. The Council, react- 
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ing quickly to the Anglo-French struggle, both helped to mould 
and was in turn sensitive to the opinion of the greater national 
groups. It was by no means a predominantly academic body, 
whether by this term we describe its personnel or the nature of 
its resolutions. Universities were indeed represented, most of 
all the University of Paris, but the Council was not directed by 
academics. At all medieval Church Councils doctors and masters 
professed memoranda (cedulae) and drafted resolutions, because 
their training in law or theology fitted them to do so; yet at 
any given moment when the Emperor Sigismund was in Con- 
stance there were more laity of standing than there were clerks 
in the city. 

Conclusions such as these are suggested by the diaries and 
reports of those present; and it was the great achievement of 
Heinrich Finke that he was able to publish, in the Acta Concilii 
Constanciensis, the accounts of eye-witnesses as well as the 
projects, memoranda and sermons of propagandists and preachers.! 
Yet conclusions is scarcely the right word: what we have is 
rather the suggestive material for fresh study, and at present 
we can only discern its general direction. And what is true of 
the diplomatic is also true of the constitutional aspects of the 
Council. There are important questions of its internal organisa- 
tion to which Finke’s studies, the documents he printed, and the 
theses of his pupils are the indispensable introduction: for 
instance, the relation of the Sacred College to the nations as 
well as to the Standing Committee of the nations is a crucial 
point; equally worth investigating is the laborious process by 
which those Cardinals, far from united in the early days, acquired 
an effective organisation, recovered their lost ground, and ulti- 
mately stood as a force to be reckoned with. Again, in the 
more psychological sphere, no historian save the contemporary 
Ulrich von Richenthal has adequately depicted the physical 
conditions and the mental and moral atmosphere in the very 
moderate-sized city on the lake,? where so much dignity, learning, 
subtlety and emulation were confined in an alarmingly small 
radius, and where a rumour took only an hour or two to dis- 
seminate. A walk of less than five minutes could bring any one 
delegation to the headquarters of another. From the lodgings 
of John Hus to the Dominican convent at the other extremity 


1 For a bibliography of Finke’s work cf. J. H. Beckmann in Historisches 
Jahrbuch, No. 65 (1935), 466-77 and his analysis of the work of Finke’s pupils 
both there and in the list he printed in 1935 (published by Herder, Freiburg-i-B.). 

* Except perhaps Finke in his delightful Bilder von d. Konstanzer Konzil. 
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of the town it is no more than eight. The Pope, while he was 
still there, and the Cardinals (who complained that, officially, 
they were starved of information) heard and knew everything 
that was being said, and privacy in debate was not easy for a 
nation to secure. Lastly, the sermons and the various broad- 
.sheets and memoranda submitted to the Council demand to be 
studied in relation to what we already know about Conciliar 
thought and argument. Thus we have only lately come to 
realise that the greatest writer and publicist of the Council was 
not d’Ailly, still less Gerson (to whom much is still uncritically 
attributed), but a Westphalian member of the Papal Curia, 
Dietrich of Niem.1 This is very important, since it shows that 
criticism of abuses (particularly under Boniface [X) had touched 
the curial administration and affected the Chancery officials, to 
say nothing of the Cardinals. Of the latter a group came to 
Constance determined that reform in capite should be carried out 
with all speed, and it was the combined attack of these brave 
men, together with the immensely effective propaganda of 
Dietrich, that made John XXIII’s position so grave. It fell to 
the English delegation to close the door of escape by persuading 
the French to adopt their proposal of voting by nations. 

This is not a digression; for to understand something of the 
realistic orientation which Conciliar study has received in recent 
years will enable us better to grasp both the achievements and 
the failures of this country in the General Councils. Normally, 
the doings of the English delegations excite little interest among 
historians, because it is thought that the assemblies were occupied 
with remoter ecclesiastical issues and that the results were 
meagre. It is, however, unnecessary to go farther than M. 
Perroy’s illuminating L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme to realise 
that this point of view can no longer be seriously maintained. 
England had, indeed, its own way of regarding Papal finance 
that to many seemed in urgent need of reform: but its idio- 
syncrasies, and its consequent caution on many of the larger 
issues of reform, did not thereby curtail its interest in the success 
of the first two Councils. Certainly this country did not take 
the lead in advocating a Council as the means of healing the 
schism. It was only gradually forced to that position by the 
utter mishandling of Anglo-Papal relations by Boniface IX in 
a pontificate that ruined the interests of the Roman competitor, 
who had always been able to count on English support. Yet, 
unlike France in 1398, there was no withdrawal of obedience on 

1 Cf. Heimpel, Dietrich von Niem, pp. 287-303. 
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the part of this country; for the situation as regards Rome wag 
in reality highly complex, and its problems were not to be solved 
by taking a leaf out of the book of Gallicanism. 

To official circles—and the English government was essentially 
lay in temper, supported by an episcopate largely trained in the 
civil service or employed in diplomatic work by the Crown— 
two things mattered: first, the maintenance of a system of 
alliances, bound together in a single obedience to an (it was 
hoped) accommodating and somewhat dependent Roman pontiff, 
which would serve to neutralise French and especially Anglican 
influences in Europe, not least in the Mediterranean; France 
and the French king, adversarius noster de Francia, were to 
England what Russia was to certain English statesmen during 
the last century, only much nearer and more provocative. (It 
was to Richard II’s credit that he tried to break through this 
frosty conservative attitude.) Secondly, it was important that 
the king and—a long way after him—private patrons should be 
able to present the clerks they considered suitable to the benefices 
that seemed appropriate for their mainténance. The appoint- 
ment to ecclesiastical benefices of the higher grades, particularly 
canonries and prebends, was a vital matter to the Crown in 
the fourteenth century and the subject of various agreements 
and compromises with the Curia, which also sought to make 
provision for the Cardinals from this particular source. As the 
general reservations were pressed from Avignon, England stood 
more firmly than ever on its old ground—that the right of pre- 
sentation was a matter for the king’s court, and must not be 
discussed in Papal tribunals. This attitude underlies the so-called 
“ anti-papal legislation ’’ which was not anti-papal so much as 
English and customary, allowing the king to open or close the 
door to the papal provisor pro libito voluntatis. It must never 
be forgotten that the provisor might be an Englishman who was 
in official favour, nor had the Crown any objection to the univer- 
sities petitioning the Pope for the advancement of their graduates. 
This appears to have continued till 1405 or 1406, though the 
evidence for such a statement can only be indirect. At the 
same time it was natural that the Pope should treat with a 
certain caution and lack of enthusiasm the churchmen of a 
nation which was not disposed to admit the general registrations 
and had provisors and praemunire on its statute roll. And 
when it came to Martin V, an indubitable Pope, caution turned 
to positive resentment and the papal attack on this country 
began. 
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These facts explain why, on the primary question of reform 
in capite, English delegates in the General Council were back- 
ward and temporising. However loudly English prelates might 
grumble at the servitia and churchmen of lower rank abuse the 
papal collector and the system of annates, no one was prepared 
to offer a fundamental challenge to the practice of papal collation 
such as Dietrich of Niem advocated. Other points for reform 
were indeed discovered and abundantly discussed, particularly 
appropriations and dispensations for non-residence; and, what- 
ever may be thought of the results, it is far from accurate to 
dismiss the English concordat with the papacy in 1418 as in- 
significant, when matters like appropriations and dispensations 
which it raised were of general concern to the English Church. 
Yet the fundamental matter for reform was the complex legal 
and administrative structure that had grown up out of the 
originally simple act of petitioning the Pope for a benefice, and 
no English delegate, whatever he felt privately, was minded to 
advocate changes that his master the king, who could get what 
he wanted in his own courts, would consider mere waste of breath. 
The English had other concerns. In this country a peculiarly 
dangerous form of heresy was rife, and the first concern of 
Ecclesia Anglicana in the General Council, after due step3 had 
been resolved upon or taken to secure one undoubted head, was 
to vindicate its orthodoxy and re-establish the purity of its faith 
above all suspicion. Hence the bitter, even passionate opposition 
of English delegates to Hus at Constance, and to the renegade 
Peter Payne at Basel. To English eyes unity and orthodoxy 
were of greater significance than reform. Not only from the 
governmental angle did reform raise dangerous fiscal issues, and 
threaten to rob the royal nest of its eggs by upsetting a useful 
statute; from the side of the religious orders it was full of perils, 
since it was inevitable that the privileges of the exempt houses 
would be assailed. The Convocation of Canterbury had dis- 
cussed the matter in 1414, and even so cautious an ecclesiastic 
as Archbishop Chichele had urged Bishop Robert Hallum at 
Constance to press for the curtailment of exemptions. Yet in 
the English concordat not a word was said on the subject, how- 
ever strong may have been English representations upon it in 
their Avisamenta. I do,not wish to imply that the English 
delegations at Pisa and Constance lacked religious who were 
friendly to reform. Spofforth, abbot of St. Mary’s, York, who 


1 Dietrich von Niem, Dialog tiber Union und Reform der Kirche, 1410, ed. 
Heimpel, pp. 45-50, 102-4. ‘ 
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later became bishop of Hereford, was a whole-hearted reformer, 
and Thomas Chillenden, Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
was no reactionary : I refer rather to the policy and achievement 
of the English delegation as a whole. 

In his Papsttum und Kirchen Reform Dr. Haller plainly under- 
emphasises the reforming current in the English Church; yet, 
as I have shown elsewhere,! that current was personal, indi- 
vidualistic rather than organised and controlled. There were 
keen men who felt deeply about abuses—Chichele and Hallum 
at Pisa, and Hallum again at Constance—yet how little of the 
Oxford “ articles touching the reform of the Universal Church ” 
were they able to import into the Concordat of 1418! And 
after Constance reform is not a leading issue for the English, 
save as a disingenuous pretext for hastening on the Council 
urged (for political reasons) on Martin V in the interim between 
Siena and Basel; a weapon in the hands of the arch-politician 
Bedford. How is this timid attitude to be explained? And 
why, after 1418, are the English so backward in furthering what 
ought to be a principal aim of a General Council ? 

It is difficult to give an adequate explanation; the reason 
may lie not only in the facts suggested above, but also in the 
English idea of what a “‘ nation ”’ should be and do in the Council. 
It was the English who at the Council of Constance introduced 
the natio as a voting unit as against the diocese or the province. 
To them a nation reflected more than Ecclesia Anglicana, it also 
represented regnum Anglie. It was a microcosm of Church and 
State in one. It meant a great deal more than the social and 
disciplinary organisation at the University of Paris and else- 
where. If the university supplied the form, political experience 
and a highly skilled monarch suggested the content. Size did 
not matter; hence the bitter complaints of the French and the 
Aragonese against the paucity of the English nation and the 
smallness of the country it represented. It was a unit of imperium, 
reflecting the sovereignty of its master, and this can clearly be 
seen from the instructions given to the English delegation in 
1416 and 1417, as well as from the proceedings at the Council 
of Basel. After the Treaty of Canterbury between Henry V 
and Sigismund, both English and German nations at Constance 
were ordered to vote as one. In a letter to the German nation 
written just after the Treaty Sigismund bids them concur with 
the English : 

1 “The Imitatio Christi,” Bull, John Rylande Library, Vol. 22, No. 2 (October 
1938). 
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For, as you know, it has thus been provided by us and our dear brother the 

king of England, who in his letters has given strict instructions to the prelates 
and others of his kingdom that in all and sundry matters to be transacted in 
the Council they shall concur with you and agree in mutual harmony, and so 
we charge and require you that you shall be at one with them and vote together 
and hold yourselves family allied.* 
When that co-operation grew embarrassing and no papal election 
could take place because the Anglo-German “ axis” insisted on 
reform first, it was Henry who in the autumn of 1417 called his 
nation off: at his command the nation dimisit in illa materia 
Rege Romanorum,? as Filliastre very pertinently says. The 
delegation obeyed its royal master. It was the reversal of this 
policy of giving the separate nations separate voices in the 
General Council that led to the emphatic protest of Henry VI 
(i.e., the English Council) made by Lyndwood, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, to the Council of Basel. Henry told the fathers that 
voting by nations had been the method of procedure in the 
General Councils of Siena, Constance and Pisa, and that all had 
consented to it. He was prepared, he said, “so to proceed and 
do, on the part of himself and his subjects and lieges and the 
three estates of both his kingdom and domains.” In other 
words, he claimed that his delegation should represent both 
England and France—not the France of Charles VII, but of 
Henry VI. The nationalist doctrine of the nation in the General 
Council could not be more clearly stated. 

The Council of Siena presents remarkable contrasts to that of 
Constance. We have the spectacle of an English delegation 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Carlisle which included 
distinguished men like Richard Fleming and abbot John of 
Whethamstede, using tactics which can only be called obstruc- 
tive and even wrecking in favour of Martin V; and this after 
Henry VI had pressed strongly, in the interests of reform, for a 
General Council. The English spokesmen who had visited 
Martin before the Conference had been most emphatic on the 
need for its summons. Hence the anti-climax. The point was 
very carefully discussed by M. Valois, whose suggestive con- 
clusion in his Pragmatique Sanction de Bourges has not yet been 
disproved : that the English at Siena acted as directed by the 
regent, the duke of Bedford, who was doing his best after the 
death of Henry V to secure a favourable ecclesiastical settlement 
in the conquered French provinces. His aim was to get into 
his hands as much of the collation of benefices as he could. At 


1 Finke, Acta Concilii Constanciensia, tv, 468-9. 
® Ibid. u, 147. 
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the same time he must humour Martin and prevent him from 
renewing his attack upon the statute of provisors in England. 
He had to squeeze the Pope very warily; just enough pressure, 
but not too much. The English delegation and the representa- 
tives of the new Anglo-Burgundian University of Paris were 
instructed to support Martin in his distant and unfriendly atti- 
tude towards the Sienese, to report to him quickly if the con- 
ditions in the city were regarded as dangerous or impossible for 
the Council to be held, and to use all efforts against more radical 
proposals for reform. It is a remarkable spectacle, but the words 
of John Whethamstede which I have already quoted puts the 
position completely. Nothing of importance was done at the 
Council of Siena, because Martin and Bedford decided that 
nothing of importance should be done. 

This failure of the English to support the Council and com- 
plete contrast from their early attitude is best witnessed at the 
Council at Basel. At this remarkable assembly there were many 
complicating factors: two in particular affected the English 
attitude towards the Council. In the first place the Pope, when 
he found that Cesarini had not taken his hint but had insisted 
upon going on with the Council, issued a bull of dissolution and 
transference. This proved a great difficulty, because the English 
at the urgent request of the promoters of the Council had already 
sent a small number of prelates over to Basel. The question 
which arose in the course of 1433 concerned the validity of this 
dissolution. Ought England to abide by it? This problem was 
made worse by a second factor, the procedure of the Council of 
Basel. No longer was there a convenient system of voting by 
nations. Members of the various nationalities were now mixed 
up in the four deputations into which the Council was organised, 
and in those deputations voting went by heads, so that a simple 
master of arts could have a vote equivalent to that of a resplen- 
dent prelate. When Archbishop Chichele consulted Convocation 
on the matter this was one of the dubia or problems which he 
raised. 

The dissolution and the method of voting both prejudiced 
the English against the Council. On the other hand, as Zell- 
felder pointed out,! it was particularly unfortunate that when 
the English delegation arrived their arrival synchronised with 
that of the papal presidents who were appointed to sit beside 
Cesarini after the Pope had reluctantly recognised the Council. 
Their hesitation and dislike of being incorporated in the Council 
1 England und daa Basler Konzil, p. 25. 
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under such a system of voting made them appear supporters of 
the papacy and opponents of the aims of the Council. This 
impression was heightened by their passionate opposition to the 
Hussites, in particular to Peter Payne, the former Oxford Master, 
who was a protagonist of the Hussite position. None the less it 
was thought worth while to reinforce the delegation during the 
course of 1434, and it was in this year that the great chance of 
solid peace with France was permanently lost, and lost very 
largely through the tactics of the English delegation. Their 
aloofness and opposition to Charles VII being represented at all 
at the Council of Basel, their claim that in fact Henry VI was 
master of England and France to the exclusion of Charles VII, 
was in part responsible for the drawing together, under the xgis 
both of the Papacy and of the Council, of the duke of Burgundy 
and Charles VII. The determining fact in the position was that 
the duke of Burgundy was frightened of the emperor. He was 
in a particularly vulnerable position, the emperor on one side 
and France, that is the renascent France of Charles VII, on the 
other. Why he chose to leave the English alliance or to make 
it up with Charles was at the bottom due to his suspicion of 
Sigismund, and to his feeling, which had been growing since the 
coronation of Charles VII, that the English were no longer to 
be masters in France. The Peace of Arras was prepared by the 
negotiations and efforts of the Council on one hand and of 
Eugenius IV on the other, each trying to out-do the other so as 
to gain the diplomatic triumph of bringing the two estrayed 
parties together. Had the English been sufficiently watchful 
and conciliatory in the Council, and not long before the Con- 
ference of Arras, pressed the claim of their master as against 
that of Charles VII, they might have done much to prevent the 
landslide that was ultimately to send them out of France. 

It is a strange contrast, the frigid attitude of discourage- 
ment and intransigeance that succeeds to English enthusiasm 
and adaptability in the period 1408-18. It points to a decline 
of policy and tactics in the king’s council, to an insularity, we 
must admit, on the part of Archbishop Chichele and to a some- 
what frigid desire for isolation on the part of the English delega- 
tion itself. 

The story of our participation in the Councils of the fifteenth 
century is eventful but chequered. One thing, however, cannot 
be said: that we were indifferent to them or lacking in influence. 
Only that influence could have been more wisely used. 

E. F. Jacos. 





THE POLISH QUESTION IN NOVEMBER 1939 


History can show no parallel to the catastrophe of September 
1939, for never before has man’s will to conquer found such 
mechanism at its disposal. Within one month a peaceful and 
progressive State of Europe, approaching England in population 
and thrice her size, was simply obliterated from the map. Her 
territory was partitioned among two of her neighbours, and 
colonised at their will with their surplus populations. To crown 
all, the western half at least of the dismembered State formed the 
national home of a distinguished race, and its frontier had been 
laboriously traced only twenty years before, by something like 
a world tribunal. “Partition,” Europe had long agreed, 
“‘ suggests a nefarious proceeding,” and in 1919 the verdict had 
in part been based on historic retribution for the greatest of 
modern crimes. 

No historian can doubt that this fifth partition of Poland, 
if sanctioned by success, would begin a new era, or at least mark 
the year 2 in the era which the partition of Czechoslovakia began. 
Since the fall of Napoleon, when Europe sanctioned the division 
of the old Polish Republic between three empires, mankind had 
given most solemn consecration to the principle of nationality. 
The union of Italy and Germany, the emancipation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the disintegration of Austria-Hungary, the erection of 
the Baltic republics—these are but its outstanding triumphs. 
Even the supernational principle of Bolshevism yielded in 
practice so far as to seek embodiment in a union of quasi-national 
republics, the U.S.8.R. The deportation like cattle of popula- 
tions, moreover, opens a new chapter in the relations between 
man and the state, though perhaps only the nation which drove 
Africans to their death in a waterless desert could mock its 
Jewish victims with a choice of marching to Palestine, the 
Vistula or Lublin. 

How far can history illuminate the crisis and enable us to 
cast the horoscope of the Polish nation? At a moment when the 
partition of 1793 seems to have been far surpassed in one month, 
and the Kartoffelkrieg of 1778 approached in two, I turn with 
gratitude to the dictum of a publicist and poet, dated Warsaw 
22 April, 1939: “This world to Poland has been always rather 
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like a perpetual earthquake. Thank God we are used to it and 
don’t mind as much as many other people.” 

A contributor to History may hope that if he can faithfully 
record the impression made upon a contemporary student by the 
opening phases of the Nazi war, he may at least serve his fellow- 
craftsmen in the distant future. It was Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who declared in 1914 that the baby-killers of Scarborough would 
be remembered as long as sailors sail the seas, and posterity 
thanks him for thus illuminating the feelings of a bygone age. 

Two propositions at least are relevant and unshakable—that 
Britain is largely responsible for the present crisis, and that in 
Britain Poland has always been a factor remote and liable to 
misjudgment. 

British responsibility for the catastrophe of 1939 derives from 
the success of Mr. Lloyd George at the Peace Conference in 
May 1919. But although his aphorism, ‘“ As well give a clock 
to a monkey as Upper Silesia to the Poles,’”’ was ill-judged, to 
do justice both to Poles and Germans was then almost impossible. 
Either territory ethnically Polish must remain German, or East 
Prussia must lose her land connection with the Reich. And 
unless Poland regained her ancient lordship over Danzig, she 
could not in any real sense have secure access to the sea. Danzig 
controlled the sole effective outlet of Poland’s arterial river. 
For many centuries its citizens had been chiefly German. The 
Elizabethan traveller, Fynes Moryson, aptly defined the position 
of a city then as later, “sumptuous in buildings and famed for 
traffic.” It acknowledged, he said, the King of Poland, who 
was content to leave in semi-independence Germans who might 
otherwise refuse him tribute and seek to join the Empire. For 
centuries such terms remained to the city’s liking, and in 1919 
its incorporation with Prussia had been unbroken for only a 
century. With Danzig Polish and polonised, the Corridor 
might become in due course defensible. 

The peace-makers of 1919 had therefore to answer the question, 
‘Should the desire of the German inhabitants yield to considera- 
tions of historic retribution, economic convenience and military 
necessity? The Polish Commission of the Conference un- 
animously answered Yes, and both France and the United States 
were strongly on their side. The British Premier, however, 
after a long-drawn battle, secured the creation of a small German 
republic under the economic tutelage of Poland. This arrange- 
ment left the Corridor untenable against résurgent Germany, 
and planted in the side of Poland what has been since 1933 a 
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focus of Nazi propaganda. Trusting too much to the power of 
the inchoate League of Nations and too little to the statecraft 
of nascent Poland, Britain, with the best intentions, led the 
Conference astray. 

The British action in 1919, it is true, may be ascribed to grave 
and justifiable forebodings. A Polish Danzig might prove to be 
the last straw, and the Germans might refuse to sign the treaty. 
Were peace thus postponed, the democratic armies might either 
refuse to fight or fail to conquer. The tide of Bolshevism 
threatened to submerge all Central Europe. Under Pilsudski, 
moreover, Poland, though making swift progress towards unity 
and order, was proving less amenable than the Allies had hoped 
towards their counsels or their orders. It was certain that much 
of her area was ravaged and millions faced with starvation, while 
grim stories were current of her maltreatment of the Jews. The 
Danzig settlement, none the less, was mainly due to that remote- 
ness from Poland and ignorance about the Poles which hall- 
marked the policy of the English throughout their common life. 

For two races whose capitals lie only some 950 miles apart, and 
whose members, when they meet, give mutual pleasure, the Poles 
and English have enjoyed strangely little intercourse. All the 
diligence of a modern student ! can produce but meagre evidence 
of normal inter-European contact between them. Both have not 
seldom been the guardians of Europe on either . flank—Poles 
against Tartars and Muscovites; English against French, 
Spaniards, Russians and Germans. The Great Emigration of 
1830 roused warm sympathy among us : a Pole gave his name to an 
Australian range of mountains: if we say that Copernicus and 
Sobieski herald Kosciuszko, Chopin, Paderewski and Pilsudski, 
our listeners may not dissent or fail to understand. Yet the 
sixteenth century, so great in the history of both nations, and the 
decades following yield only such records as that our universities 
influenced Polish Protestantism, that we sheltered Arian fugitives 
from Poland, that natives of Britain staffed Polish Jesuit Colleges, 
and that our alchemists, actors and doctors entered Poland, 
where “Scotchman” and “pedlar” became synonymous. 
Even so erudite a historian as William Coxe? after exploring 
Poland declared the Poles undoubtedly descended from the 
Tartars, and that on the strength of a fashion of hairdressing 
which was both recent and transient. 

Coxe, however, visited a Poland which had already passed 

* Mme. Szumska; Angli a Polska (Lwéw, 1938). 

* Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden and Denmark (London, 2nd edn. 1785). 
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through several historic phases, changing more than once the 
very basis of the Polish state. Although her modern historians 
declare that the springs of regeneration flowed already, the age 
which preceded the 1772 Partition seemed to have doomed her 
glorious empire to extinction. The Poles, indeed, were no 
Tartars, but it was then impossible, and may be still, to say who 
they were or whence they came. Their language, like their 
temperament, however, proves them Slavs, and they had borrowed 
many German terms of culture, as lately they have borrowed 
many English terms of sport. Their settlements had early reached 
the lower Elbe and Baltic shore, only to be displaced or absorbed 
by the Germans as these expanded towards the east. Meanwhile 
the Poles themselves, moving east and north in the vast open 
country north of the Carpathians, subjugated or dispossessed 
many native tribes. Their Christianity nears its millennium, and 
—a fundamental fact of Polish history—it came, not, like that 
of many Slavs, from Byzantium, but from Rome. Shielded by 
the vast Polesian marshes, Poland has always been a Western, a 
European state. 

That state, created in feudal fashion by the so-called Piast 
dynasty (to 1386), was largely racial, though innumerable German 
colonists were summoned in. For many centuries, not as in 
England, in Sweden, or in reborn Poland, the politically conscious 
classes alone stood for the nation. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, thanks to fusion with Lithuania, Poland triumphed 
over the Teutonic Order and formed a vast and powerful empire. 
In the boyhood of Gustavus Adolphus, this empire, with its six 
official languages, could speak with scorn of Sweden as too petty 
to be its foe. Meanwhile, however, the landed gentry and smaller 
privileged classes who represented the proud republic, had 
created an elective monarchy to guard their rights. While 
Poland attracted neighbouring lands to join her of their own free 
will, and carried far the polonisation of Lithuania, she was under- 
mining the institution which had made her first a strong national 
state and then a mighty empire. Almost from the moment that 
Poland and Lithuania became finally united (1569), the path was 
chosen that made the new state neither monarchy nor republic, 
but a kind of aristocracy, federalised and feeble. 

Other prominent and pregnant factors in modern Polish 
history have their roots in the ambitions and the foibles of the 
gentry. Their pride and their jealousy of the clergy alike found 
expression in a tolerance like no other in the world. If a man 
lost his religion, it was said, he would be sure to find it in Poland, 
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where every faith survived. Trade and commerce, abjured by the 
gentry, were abandoned to Jews and Germans, and the sea was 
not esteemed. Monarchs in their own domains, the squires 
lacked statesmanship and breadth of view, and refused the king 
taxes for a standing army. 

After a century of elective monarchy in Poland, Connor, a 
witty Irish doctor, summed up its effects in his History of Poland 
(1698). 

“The only way,” he wrote, “ for a king of Poland to continue 
the crown in his family is to be warlike, to enlarge his dominions, 
to gain the love and affections of his people by his own merits 
and by the favour of the clergy, to send his children early to the 
wars to get credit and reputation in the army, to spend liberally 
all his revenues, and to die in debt, to the end that the Poles 
may be inclined to elect his son, to enable him to pay what his 
father owed.” 


Such was the system or want of system which has been styled 
Gentry Democracy, and adored by the gentry themselves as 
“golden freedom.” Within the half-century 1667-1717 it 
brought the tottering Polish commonwealth into the power of 
rising and expanding Russia. By 1717, when the great Peter 
guaranteed the Polish constitution and fixed the upper limit of 
her army, the power which in 1683 had saved Vienna from 
the Turks had lost all real independence. Two Saxon reigns 
(1697-1763) proved this beyond dispute, and Stanislas Augustus, 
the last native king of Poland (1764-95), was meant by Catherine 
and Frederick to be a badge of Polish servitude. Tears and sighs, 
said the British diplomat, Thomas Wroughton, were the only 
weapons of the Poles. Within eight years of the king’s accession 
came the First Partition (1772). 

By 1772 Britain had framed the policy towards Poland 
that she substantially retained until 1939. The moment, indeed, 
favoured her inaction. After the dazzling triumphs of the Seven 
Years’ War, Chatham was in eclipse. The government, bereft 
of allies and nervous at the prospect in America, was bent on 
sparing outlay of every kind. Current policy prompted it to 
court Russia, Poland’s de facto overlord, and to curb France, 
Poland’s would-be protector. But abiding factors of national 
interest dictated the passive attitude of Britain before and after 
the First Partition. Poland, as the British Secretary of State 
declared, was the part of Europe with which she was least con- 
cerned, A country remote, landlocked and poor, suspected of 
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persecuting Protestants and of leaning towards France, could not 
involve her in a war of ideology. What trade there was between 
the two was monopolised by the highly autonomous port of 
Danzig, and Britain strove to rebut the eager claims of Prussia 
to that city—an end which was in fact attained. Otherwise, 
without concealing her regret that three great Powers should 
cynically rob a lawful and inoffensive monarchy, she held that she 
had neither the duty nor the power to interfere.. 

Once at least, however, when the final decade of the eighteenth 
century began, Poland came into the forefront of British politics.! 
The military and commercial hopes which had led our statesmen 
to favour Russia had vanished in the Armed Neutrality of 1780, 
and it seemed as though the Empress might turn from Britain 
to France. In 1786 the death of Frederick the Great removed the 
long-standing barrier to a British pact with Prussia. Prussia, 
in 1788, humbled the impotent French by a triumphant inter- 
vention in Holland. A triple league of Britain, Prussia and the 
Dutch was formed, and this, it seemed, might well be widely 
extended. Sweden, the Turks and Poland were eligible for 
membership, and the naval and other necessaries for which we had 
long depended upon Russia, might be in great part supplied from 
Poland by way of the Black Sea. Pitt therefore defied Catherine, 
declaring that Britain would not suffer her to keep Ochakov 
(1791). 

As all historians know, Catherine braved every influence 
and peril, and she won the day. Parliament was reluctant to 
fight Russia for Ochakov, while Poland, which on 3 May 1791 
suddenly modernised her democracy, was deluded by a false 
pretence of friendship into trusting herself to Prussia. The 
British effort to protect and to exploit her had come to a humiliat- 
ing close. 

The Second and Third Partitions (1793 and 1795) found Britain 
powerless to intervene. Since 1792 she was absorbed in war with 
France. Austria, enfeebled by Joseph II and foiled by the French, 
had her own appetite to satisfy and her own difficulties to evade. 
Catherine, who had conquered Britain by will-power and Sweden 
and the Turks by force of arms, had therefore only to rouse the 
fear and greed of the Hohenzollern to have her way with Poland. 
In 1793, aided by Frederick William’s troops and the Tory die- 
hards of Targowica, she overthrew the revolutionary anti- 
Russian Republic, and shared one-half of it with its treacherous 
Prussian ‘‘ friend.”’ 


1 Cf. D. Gerhard: England und der Aufstieg Russlands (Munich, 1933), 
No. 95.—voL. XXIV. Q 
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At once, however, against overwhelming odds, the Poles by a 
fresh failure gained undying fame both in the Old World and the 
New. Kosciuszko proved that since 1772 a new and glorious 
Polish nation had been born. Its heroism could not avert the 
total dismemberment of the old state, but it bequeathed a new 
spirit to the nation. 

Polish warriors quitted their shattered fatherland and taught 
Bonaparte what their nation might accomplish. Flanking 
Prussia and Russia, a spacious countryside swarmed with eager 
and martial men. When the First Empire reached its zenith 
(1807), the Duchy of Warsaw persuaded the Poles that Napoleon 
would re-establish Poland, and thousands shed their blood for 
him in 1812. The sacrifice was doubly vain save in creating 
inspiration, such as that embodied in Prince Joseph Poniatowski’s 
name. 

The ardour of the Poles for the enemy of Russia, Britain and 
their allies inevitably prejudiced the Polish cause when Napoleon 
had fallen. At Vienna (1814), none the less, British statesman- 
ship opposed their total subjugation, and the outcome of the 
Congress was far from unfavourable to their hopes. Europe, 
indeed, was faced with the now familiar problem of creating a 
valid barrier against the predominance of a gigantic and invulner- 
able flanking Power. Failing a really powerful Poland, this 
meant that Polish provinces must be used to strengthen both 
the German Powers. Posen, West Preussen and Galicia therefore 
remained where the Partitions had placed them, as did the 
bulk of the lands once conquered by the Poles from Russia. 
“‘ Congress Poland,” however, signified a separate constitutional 
kingdom under the Russian Tsar, while in Cracow, a minute but 
free republic, the Poles might see a further relic of their 
independence. 

Collective Europe thus approached the arrangement—a 
national protectorate of Russia—that Britain on the whole 
regarded as the most practicable for the Poles. If, surrounded 
by powerful states, they were incapable of self-defence and of 
rescue by the Western Powers, they should be assured of the 
best available protector. This was undoubtedly the Tsar. Two 
decades after the Congress, a German visitor to St. Petersburg 
remarked that the income of the Foundling Hospital exceeded 
the whole royal revenue of Prussia, and the policy of Russia was 
to keep a standing army equal to those of Austria and Prussia 
combined. The course of pre-war history had made most of the 
Poles her subjects, while as Slavs they stood nearer to her than 
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to the Germans in language and mode of thought. Their level 
of culture, moreover, enabled them to offer to Russia far more 
benefit than to her neighbours. 

Three troubled years (1815-18) sufficed to destroy the 
mirage of a happy constitutional Poland, under the sympathetic 
Alexander, showing Russia the way to freedom. ‘ Congress 
Poland’’ rather influenced Europe by perpetuating that 
“ eucharist in the Polish body ”’ which bound the three partition- 
ing Powers to complicity for many years. The bulk of the 
Poles, however, were at least secured through half a generation 
from war and violence, while a kingdom called by their name 
kept alive their national aspirations. They could demonstrate 
their eminence in the arts, and pride in their culture fed their 
general self-confidence. As population grew and education and 
communications improved, Polish national sentiment was bound 
to rise. 

Two insurrections, however, clearly showed how little a small 
nation could accomplish against a mighty empire. In 1830, a 
time of nationalist excitement in many parts of Europe, an 
impromptu Polish revolution was locally successful, until the 
Tsardom had time to put forth its power. Then, to avoid 
enslavement, thousands of the élite fled abroad. This great 
emigration made Paris its capital, and for a time the Polish 
cause loomed large in western Europe. 

The following thirty years, during which the Tsar restored the 
Habsburg empire (1849), profoundly modified the factors of the 
fate of Poland. Her sons grew in numbers, wealth and culture, 
while their great writers declared that Polish destiny was by self- 
sacrifice to save the soul of Europe. Russia, however, made a 
great advance in civilisation, and Prussia in power; while the 
unprecedented growth of Britain and her Crimean failures com- 
bined to make her ever less inclined to participate in continental 
turmoil. In 1855 the Poles had struck no blow for freedom, and 
when they rose in 1863, their western friends were outwitted 
by the rising minister of Prussia, Bismarck. The “rising of 
January,” hopeless without allies, was punished by the degrada- 
tion of the so-called kingdom into the Vistula provinces of. 
Russia. The national history of Poland, men believed, had ended. 

This belief was soon strengthened by changes of many kinds. 
While 1863 wellnigh banished Poland from the ken of Britain, 
Sedan (1870) deprived the Poles of hopes of aid from France. 
Bismarck, the assailant of the church which Poland cherished, 
flung the tremendous power of Prussia into a campaign for de- 
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polonising her eastern marches. Austria, on the other hand, 
gave the Galician Poles an autonomy which turned their thoughts 
from all-Polish resurrection to trialism within the Habsburg 
empire. Perhaps more serious still, on the Vistula a new gospel 
taught constructive work in place of sedition, while Russian 
protective tariffs opened a vast market to the products of Polish 
factories. When Lodz became the Russian Manchester, the 
masses left anti-Russian violence to the desperate few. In 1898, 
while Germany was obviously being roused to naval and colonial 
endeavour, the present writer asked a well-informed and candid 
Danzig intimate whether a Polish question still remained. His 
well-weighed answer was, “ Hardly.”’ Seven years later, the 
failure of the Poles to profit by Russia’s Far Eastern downfall 
gave seeming corroboration to this Prussian view. 

New forces, none the less, were drawing a reborn Poland over 
the horizon. Multiplication in numbers and in means continued, 
and the age was one of increasing racial consciousness. As the 
Polish colonies in America and in France waxed greater, they 
could offer a greater contribution to pan-Polonism in the mother- 
land. Although its various groups had different aims, Polish 
socialism ever more loudly challenged the existing order. In 
Joseph Pilsudski (1867-1935) it found a born leader, of rare 
talent, courage and devotion, whose watchword was independence 
by force of arms. Polish hopes lay in a European war. 

The war of 1914 set the German partitioning powers against 
the Russian, and made both sides compete for the goodwill of the 
Poles. These had now grown beyond 20,000,000, and though 
conscripted or deported by the hundred thousand, they retained 
no insignificant resources. Pilsudski’s legions and Haller’s army 
renewed Polish martial fame. As war aims came to be defined, 
Polish independence gained a place among them, though with a 
very different connotation on the lips of the Central Powers and 
of the Allies. The downfall of Russia cleared the way for the 
Points of Wilson, and the democracies stood pledged to a free 
and national Poland, with secure access to the sea. Since 
November 1916, a nominally autonomous Polish state had 
replaced the former Russian ‘“ kingdom,” and with this, as 
Austria collapsed, Galicia fused herself. After the Armistice, 
the Allies must aid the Poles to expand it into a state embracing 
the whole nation and to repair the ravages of five campaigns 
following four generations of enslavement. 

This tremendous task was begun by two forces working for 
months in mutual isolation and never in complete agreement. At 
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Warsaw, Pilsudski, fresh from a German prison, toiled as a virtual 
dictator. He and the reborn nation accomplished much, but 
German, Bolshevist, Lithuanian and Ukrainian armies were still 
on foot, and Poland had neither frontiers, army, munitions, food 
nor money. In Paris, where the Polish National Committee and 
Haller’s army seemed to embody Poland, the statesmen swiftly 
gathered for the Peace Conference of 1919. To this the Poles 
sent representatives as one of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
and from it they must claim their frontier. German and Austrian 
provinces at least were conquests made by the arms, the blood 
and treasure of the Allies, on whom, so far as could be foreseen, 
would lie the burden of protecting the new Poland. They had 
proclaimed such principles as self-determination, but in the con- 
fused mosaic of eastern Europe nationalities could seldom be 
marshalled into practicable states. For many years, indeed, the 
Germans had been spending millions to establish German colonies 
among the Poles. 

What has been written above regarding Danzig must here 
suffice to illustrate the Polish complications with which the 
Conference had to deal. Pomerania, Upper Silesia, Teschen, 
Galicia, Vilna—each was a name of dread to the harassed Western 
statesmen. They ruefully recorded that Dmowski reached the 
nineteenth century in a speech of five hours and that Benesh 
was even longer. Principle demanded redress for the crime 
of 1772, but deliberation showed that that would mean shedding 
French, American and British blood to wrest unwilling populations 
from immemorial Russia. The Conference—for all its detractors 
—laboured unceasingly, created its machinery with reasonable 
speed and then did wonders in rapid evacuation. But the 
dynamic of world events went faster still, and justice must be 
tempered with expediency. The Allied armies were the offspring 
of democracy, not mechanical instruments of statecraft. Some 
were in irresistible demobilisation. Japan cared only for the 
Far East and Italy for Fiume. Central Europe was starving and 
bolshevism threatened to submerge it. Germany could not 
compensate her conquerors for their losses, and if, in addition, 
all the claims of Poland were allowed, she might refuse to make 
peace. Although she had lost half her army and more than half 
her guns, she was confident of superiority to any force that could 
be brought against her eastern border. 

The Poles, meanwhile, though powerfully reinforced in Paris 
by the arrival of Paderewski, lost favour by refusal to obey the 
behests of the Allies. To abandon Wilno (Vilna) and Eastern 
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Galicia to Bolshevists or Lithuanians while Western theorists 
debated, was for Pilsudski and his nation impossible. The 
accomplished facts created in this mood by Polish arms received 
eventual sanction, but meanwhile they confirmed in high places 
previous suspicions of the Poles, perhaps the most maligned race 
in Europe. British intervention deprived them in 1919 of 
sovereignty over Danzig, of the railway between Danzig and the 
capital, and of Upper Silesia. Next year, when the new state 
seemed about to be crushed by the bolshevist armies, a far less 
justifiable volteface took place.’ In August, however, the 
“ miracle of the Vistula” was wrought, and soon reborn Poland 
could begin a period of eighteen years (1921-39) in which work 
was unbroken by foreign war. 

With the Soviet Union, indeed, ideological warfare never 
ceased. While Polish peasants abhorred bolshevism, the Polish 
frontiers comprised elements susceptible to communist propa- 
ganda, and arrests were frequent. Nazism, when it came, 
seemed less disturbing, but the Germans had no doctrine which 
justified the existence of a Polish state. ‘It was in their power 
to wage economic warfare with the new “ mushroom,” and they 
did. The Poles, moreover, were constantly affronted by claims 
made on behalf of their subject Germans, and by attempts to 
germanise their own more numerous kinsmen in the Reich. To 
the Russian and German troubles must be added steadfast 
non-intercourse by Lithuania, which closed the common frontier, 
and recurrent friction with Czechoslovakia, generated by incidents _ 
and frontier disputes. 

More shattering than any foreign influence short of war, the 
world crisis, which drove Britain from the gold standard in 1931, 
shook Poland to her foundations. Augmented social services, a 
civil service swollen by Austrian and Russian pensioners, an 
army on the Continental scale (in 1938, 400,000 strong)—all this 
must be maintained by a struggling people whose industry and 
agriculture were alike depressed. The crisis, moreover, induced 
a policy of national self-sufficiency abroad which closed many 
fields against the Poles. 

Meanwhile it had become clear that Poland was not yet ripe 
for the unqualified democracy which followed on her resurrection. 
That well-known “ partyism,” which in pre-partition days made 
her the prey of foreign Powers, had descended from the gentry to 
the enfranchised masses, making a strong and honest adminis- 


1 Of. “ Pertinax” in Journal of Royal Institute of International Affairs (March 
1930). 
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tration impossible. In 1926, after seven years’ demonstration of 
this truth, Pilsudski and the army established a virtual dictator- 
ship, approved by the majority and carried on in parliamentary 
guise. From 1930, this tended to become a rule based on “‘ the 
solidarity of the élite,” and in 1935 the constitution underwent 
revision in this sense. Elections are held: Parliament duly 
meets: the budget is elaborately prepared and debated: many 
parties exist: the franchise is of the widest: but it is 
possible to speak of freedom as a boon denied. 

Much power, indeed, is reserved to the executive: parlia- 
mentary candidature is not wholly uncontrolled by the govern- 
ment: its critics deride a “ clique of colonels ” ruling as the heirs 
of Pilsudski, but loth to face real issues: the prolific Press finds 
the censor a vigorous reality. The honest Premier could none the 
less claim that in November 1938 the régime had received the 
support of more than 11,000,000 of the 17,000,000 who were 
qualified to vote. 

While Poland lies in ruins, can her history help us to forecast 
her future? We may at least apply to her some of the criteria by 
which the vitality of such an organism is normally determined. 
What resources in men, land, wealth and skill can a Polish state 
command? What problems will confront her and what foibles 
are likely to be hers ? 

The frontiers, finally reached before the war of 1939 gave 
Poland some 150,000 square miles of territory with about 
35,500,000 inhabitants. Chiefly by natural increase, some 
8,000,000 had been added since 1921, and therefore about 70 
per cent. of her people were under forty years of age. Less than 
one-third dwelt in towns, and, since a full fifth of the land was 
forest and the marshy east was thinly-peopled, the agricultural 
congestion stands self-revealed. For sixty per cent. of the popu- 
lation supported life by agriculture, and almost the same pro- 
portion of the land was owned by small-scale cultivators. Over- 
population and rural poverty, indeed, formed the outstanding 
fact in reborn Poland. A high birth-rate was no longer offset by the 
willingness of countries overseas to admit fresh settlers, while 
only a fifth of the population found employment in industry. 
Poverty, the inevitable corollary of such conditions, was 
heightened by the character of the agriculture that they imposed. 
A small-holder, forced’ to live on a few poor acres, could afford 
neither machinery nor artificials, nor dared he venture all on a 
single crop, or even two. Each holding must be so tilled as to 
satisfy all his needs, and the patchwork of tiny seedbeds, perhaps 
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lying far from one another, forbade either large-scale cultivation 
or progress. Among the crops, potatoes yielded more than 
double the weight of all cereals and sugar beet combined. Only 
some 35,000 miles of road served Poland, her railroads were on the 
east European rather than the western scale, and motor vehicles 
of all classes barely exceeded 50,000, against 4,000,000 horses. 
To industrialise Poland and to find the necessary capital while 
supplying with men and money the indispensable army—this 
became her foremost problem. 

Second only to agricultural poverty was the problem of 
national minorities. The 8,000,000 Poles who lived abroad, half 
of them in the United States, were at least equalled in number by 
the Ukrainians or Ruthenes, the White Russians, Russians, 
Germans and Jews within the frontiers of Poland. In how many 
of them racial separatism reached the level of disaffection cannot 
be fully known. Official statistics ‘‘ according to mother-tongue ” 
compiled for 1931 ! record nearly 3,250,000 “‘ Ukrainians,” more 
than 1,200,000 “‘ Ruthenes,”’ some 990,000 White Russians and 
139,000 [Great] Russians, with 741,000 Germans and 2,733,000 
“Jews and Hebrews.”” Ukrainian claims, however, reach 7,000,000, 
while, since a member of the Diet could say to his Jewish 
colleagues “‘ You are ten per cent. of the nation and you have 
forty per cent. of its wealth,” it is clear that the figure 2,733,000 
designates only those whose language was Yiddish or Hebrew 
instead of Polish. The religious census of the same year indicated 
that there were 3,114,000 followers of Moses, as compared with 
3,763,000 of the Greek confession and 835,000 Evangelicals. 
Of the whole population, three-fourths were classed as Roman 
Catholics, slightly less than one in seven of them using the Greek 
rite (Uniates). 

These figures, if combined with certain necessary qualifications, 
provide a valuable measure of the soundness of the Polish state. 
Germans in Poland were only half as numerous as Poles in Germany, 
and perhaps only one half of their number preferred German to 
Polish rule. The pro-Germans, however, dominated some 
portions of the western border, especially in the industrial region 
of Upper Silesia, and complaints of mutual denationalisation in 
defiance of treaty kept up a ceaseless friction. German con- 
tempt for the Poles remained unaffected by proofs of Polish 
capacity, and an active if small German body in Poland looked 
forward to frontier revision, if not to the extinction of the Polish 
state. The White Russians and Russians, on the other hand, 
1 Maly Rocznik (Warszawa 1939). 
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could not be regarded as unwilling subjects. The former were 
a poor, unawakened, struggling band of peasants; while the 
latter included many fugitives from bolshevism. Jews and 
Ukrainians, however, supplied elements of real danger. Of the 
600 Polish towns, several were mainly inhabited by Jews. In 
others, such as Cracow and Wilno, an important quarter was 
entirely Jewish. In many regions Jews monopolised the petty 
trade. Some became polonised, but the majority remained 
distinct in appearance, dress, religion, outlook and speech. 

The Poles know well that their Jewry exceeds every other in 
the world, that this arises from the errors of their forefathers and 
the policy of their recent Russian masters, and that their country 
is overpeopled and its Jews less necessary than of old. Anti- 
semitism is therefore to be feared. Many students, moreover, 
actively resent the presence and the competition of the 
Jews. 

Under the Polish constitution, however, the Jews are secure 
of full political and social rights, and as a class they do not 
threaten the integrity of Poland. Far more dangerous was the 
incorporation of the Little Russian or Ruthenian ! population of 
the region styled Eastern Galicia or the Western Ukraine. This 
meant that over more than one-third of Poland’s area, including 
her oil-fields and one of her six great cities (Lw6éw), a majority 
of the inhabitants were not of Polish race. 

The great Ukrainian question, indeed, is one in whose 
history, ethnology and politics almost every statement made 
gives rise to bitter dispute. An impartial American styles the 
Ukrainian an ethnical fabrication.? It is certain, however, that 
south-eastern Poland is largely peopled by peasants whose 
language is unlike that of the Poles, while it at least resembles 
that of their Soviet neighbours. It is commonly said that the 
Poles and Czechs belong to the family of Western Slavs; the 
Muscovites and Ukrainians, to the Eastern. Although in Eastern 
Galicia the landlords and professional classes have been mainly 
Polish, while the papal authority has spread and Lwéw is mainly 
a Polish town, it is hardly too sweeping to declare that the rule of 
Warsaw has been resented. 

The question, of course, is complicated by the fact that 
Galicia may be a fraction of a great Ukrainian nation. If such 
an entity exists, with 40,000,000 Greater Ukrainians hostile to 


1 This term is sometimes used of Little Russians or Ukrainians who have 
been Austrian subjects. 
* P. Super: Zhe Polish Tradition (London 1939). 
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their various overlords in a land of unrivalled wealth, the future 
of Poland and of Europe must be greatly modified. 

Merely noting this unknown factor in a future judgment, and 
remembering that Pilsudski wished for federation with a Ukrain- 
ian State, let us attempt to do justice to the work of reborn 
Poland. No one could claim that it had been inspired by perfect 
wisdom or that, before the Nazi onslaught, it had reached per- 
fection. In 1920 the state almost foundered, in 1926 it experi- 
enced civil war, in 1930 Opposition leaders were prosecuted, in 
1935 the constitution was drastically revised. While millions of 
peasants lived in grinding poverty, the land was strewn with 
derelict state experiments, and of state monopolies many proved 
unsuccessful. Liberty and democracy could not become complete. 
Millions remained illiterate and millions apathetic towards their 
government, some even hostile. 

To gain a true perspective, however, we must realise, first, 
the obstacles which lay in Poland’s path, and, second, her positive 
achievement. Everyone knows that from 1914 to 1921 the 
country was devastated by war, that it had'little capital or profit- 
able enterprise, and that, like many stronger countries, it had 
fallen a victim to inflation and to the world crisis. But the 
eminence of the Austrian and Prussian Poles, the former nurtured 
by a liberal régime, the latter taught both by example and by 
struggle—this has blinded many to the fact that the reborn 
state was chiefly the heir of Russia, and that Russian training 
was often worse than none. Throughout the ‘‘ Congress King- 
dom ”’ not only were the officials Russian, but the dregs of the 
Russian service were employed. The Russian Government 
alternated between desire to russify the Poles and inclination 
merely to exploit them. The Vistula, well regulated where 
Austria ruled, but in Russian Poland left to its own devices, is 
held to be symbolic of the whole. 

A state which begins its career with three systems of law 
of education and of tradition may fairly claim at least a genera- 
tion’s grace. Poland had less than two decades, and these 
naturally the hardest. Yet the advance of reborn Poland in 
population has been far surpassed by her advance in social order. 
Every year has reduced the ignorance of her people. By 1931 
the percentage of those who cannot read or write had fallen in 
the country to 27-6, and in the towns to 12-2, while among children 
of ten to fourteen years the figures were 2-5 and 6-9. Nearly 
three-fifths of the land is now in the hands of the peasants. 
Confession, migration and choice of career are wholly free. 
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Although control of foreign exchange became unavoidable, the 
currency and banking systems have been simply planned and 
firmly based. Labour legislation and poor relief are excellent. 
Much has been done already to modernise the towns. Gdynia, 
raised in ten years to the foremost place among Baltic ports, 
may stand as an emblem of modern Poland. In a land where 
learning and the arts are held in the highest reverence, the 
triumphs of creative industry none the less abound. The unified 
and excellent railway system, the widely diffused savings banks, 
the development of the coalfields, and of such enterprises as 
Chorz6w and the industrial triangle—all these prove that 
Polish talent is not confined to painting, music, poetry and 
prose. 

Can such a race, talented, fertile and patriotic, be enslaved 
in a mere protectorate? Nationally self-conscious as in no 
former age, the Poles have union not only of speech, custom and 
historic pride, but also, in great part, of religion. Even in an age 
of compulsory migration beyond precedent among modern men, 
the deportation of the Polish millions seems as visionary as their 
denationalisation. Puppet governments installed by their con- 
querors would stand small chance of success. A few Lithuanians, 
more White Russians and a great mass of Ukrainians may be 
detached, but, sooner or later, a second Polish resurrection seems 
assured. In their zeal for religion, private property and demo- 
cratic freedom, the Poles have the sympathy of many adjacent 
nations, as well as of the western and the Scandinavian Powers. 

W. F. Reppaway. 


1 The nitrate factory created by Moécicki, later President. 
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THE reality of modern dictatorship is’a concern for every 
thinking citizen, and it is not surprising to find historians, political 
scientists, and publicists of all kinds competing with each other in 
explaining for the plain man the nature and meaning of the 
phenomenon. There may be some profit in taking stock of their 
efforts by sketching briefly the impressions such literature has 
left on one of the readers for whom it was primarily intended. 

The first reflection that such literature suggests is a familiar 
one. It is that the political scientist is not a fussy pedant when 
he takes pains to define exactly the meaning of the terms he has to 
use. There can be little profit in a study of political institutions 
if this difficult task is shirked or, even worse, is done imperfectly. 
Not all who write on the subject are equally scrupulous in carrying 
out this part of their work, and their easy assumption that 
dictatorship is not a novelty in history, although it may be true, 
is hardly a sufficiently subtle guide to a study of its nature. An 
attempt to define dictatorship soon shows that it cannot be 
studied as an abstraction, and that many a glib generalisation 
about its rise and fall is hardly worth making. Like all political 
institutions dictatorship is, as it has always been, subject to the 
vicissitudes of historic change. It has a history, just as kingship 
or parliament or any other institution has, but the real significance 
of that history is found in the relation of the institution to its 
environment in time. Thus the classic dictatorship of the 
Roman Republic, etymologically derived from one who speaks 
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with authority, and politically implying the temporary suspension 
of the regular constitutional authority in a time of extreme danger, 
has more in contrast than in common with the exercise of authority 
by a fifteenth century tyrant of an Italian City State, or the rule 
of a Napoleon, or the part allotted to a twentieth century “ leader.” 
Any definition that is to include all of them must be general 
enough to allow for the working of historic change. For this 
reason Mr. Cobban has, perhaps, come nearest to success in 
definition. For him the essence of dictatorship is that it is “ the 
government of one man who has not primarily obtained his 
position by inheritance, but by either force or consent, and normally 
by a combination of both. He must possess absolute sovereignty, 
that is, all political power must ultimately emanate from his will, 
and it must be unlimited in scope. It must be exercised more or 
less frequently, in an arbitrary manner by decree rather than by 
law. And finally, it must not be limited in duration to any given 
term of office: nor must the dictator be responsible to any other 
authority, for such restriction would be incompatible with 
absolute rule.” 

Arbitrary such a definition may be, but it suggests those 
characteristic features which, to a greater or lesser degree, and with 
the modifications made inevitable by contemporary conditions, 
have at all times been the essentials of dictatorial rule. When 
such a definition is examined in relation to the institution itself 
as it appears at any given point in history, it will be clear that the 
task of the historian or the political scientist is only beginning 
when he has contrived his definition. The real interest of the 
study only comes with the consideration of the elements out of 
which the institution is made, and the factors producing it. In 
a word, it is the relation of the dictatorship to its own peculiar 
mosaic of contemporary data that gives a meaning to the 
study. 

This pattern in contemporary society is all-important in an 
examination of the modern dictatorships. A study of it reveals 
the profound changes wrought upon the institution in the modern 
world, changes so far-reaching that they put a great strain 
upon the technical vocabulary of political science. The result 
may be described as almost a complete reversal of values. The 
least important element in the modern dictatorship appears to be 
the dictator, and a full interpretation of what is involved in 
these regimes introduces several other elements which are the 
special contribution of the modern age. Dictatorship, then, 
must be seen not merely in the light of the political scientist’s 
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definition : its relationship to other features of modern society 
must also be noticed. 

A shortcoming in many accounts of modern dictatorship is 
the tendency towards undue rationalisation of its processes, 
Most of the modern examples are the product of bitter conflict, 
and in the fury of controversy the voice of reason is rarely heard. 
“The years preceding the March on Rome ” Mussolini has said 
‘“‘ were years during which the necessity of action did not tolerate 
enquiries or complete elaborations of doctrine. Battles were being 
fought in the cities and villages. There were discussions but—and 
this is more sacred and important—there were deaths. People 
knew how to die. The doctrine—beautiful, well-informed, divided 
into chapters and paragraphs and surrounded by a commentary— 
might be missing: but there was present something more decisive 
to supplement it—Faith. Nevertheless, he who recalls the past 
with the aid of books, articles, votes in Parliament, the major 
and minor speeches, he who knows how to investigate and weigh 
evidence, will find that the foundations of the doctrine were laid 
while the battle was raging. . . . Fascism is today clearly 
defined not only as a regime but as a doctrine.”’ Little wonder if 
in such circumstances opportunism and extemporisation have often 
taken the place of principle in the shaping of totalitarian doctrine. 
Much more than doctrine needs to be considered in order to 
discern the pattern of the modern dictatorship. Yet a pattern 
there certainly is in its relations to the Western Society in which it 
has grown up, and a study of it yields some results that affect 
very materially one’s views on the whole subject. 

Best known of all the features in the pattern is, of course, the 
leader, for on first sight modern dictatorship seems to rival all 
earlier types of autocracy in the emphasis it places on the head of 
the government. The leader is the symbol. But the symbol of 
what? “There is” says Mr. Cobban “no aspect of modern 
dictatorship for which it is more difficult to find a comprehensive 
explanation in rational terms than this theory of leadership.” 
The literature on the subject is not without its suggestions, and 
a combination of them may lead us somewhere towards the 
secret. 

The simplest explanation of the leader is that which makes 
him little more than an over-romanticised Hollywood star in a 
specially noisy sound film, moving among the masses or standing 
on the balcony to the accompaniment of banal music, all the 
paraphernalia of war, the clicking of heels, the military salute, 
and the hysterical shouts of the crowd. Here is the nemesis of a 
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civilisation drugged stupid on cheap films, swayed whithersoever 
the leader wills by the magnetism of his personality, and the noisy 
claptrap of his demagogic oratory. ‘‘ He stands there ” as one 
writer puts it ‘“‘ mystic, adventurer, orator, fanatic: the man of 
action who moves by his words: the man of words who incites 
to action: the hero of our time, which had begun to fear that it 
had lost its capacity for hero worship.” For other writers there is 
more in the leader than that. Mr. Kohn finds an explanation of 
him in the modern re-emergence of Old Testament ideas, and in his 
essay on Messianism he sets out to trace the persistent recurrence 
of the old Hebrew belief in the coming of a redeemer who will end 
the present order, and institute a new society founded on justice 
and happiness. There is something piquant in his conclusion 
that “the pseudo-messianic ‘leader’ of our time has revived 
the tribal and fanatic aspect which messianism possessed in 
primitive Judaism ”: but there is, too, an element of truth here 
which other writers have also seen, although they have expressed 
it somewhat differently. Even Mr. Cobban seems to find the most 
helpful clue in a not wholly dissimilar line of thought. After 
flirting with Freudian theories of suggestion and hypnosis he is 
tempted to conclude that the political evolution of Germany in 
recent years seems more explicable in terms of psycho-pathology 
than in any other way. He is not alone in thus shifting the 
responsibility for the leader on to the shoulders of the led. Others, 
too, have seen the emergence of the modern dictator in the 
breakdown of a familiar world. The leader is the product of 
despair : he rises in an age of mass democracy, as a substitute for 
shattered institutions. Thus his rise is partly explained as due 
to the weakening or disappearance of political institutions, the 
breakdown of the ruling class, and the undermining of an accepted 
code of values. Above all, he comes when men have persuaded 
themselves that government is something external to themselves, 
when, weary of the effort needed, they deliberately evade the 
responsibilities and the difficulties of the discipline of self-govern- 
ment. It is at such a time that the primitive urge for a personal 
leader wells up again in civilised man, and makes nonsense of the 
generalisation that when society reaches an advanced stage of 
civilisation its members discard personal symbols and can express 
loyalty to an idea through an institution instead of a person. 
While these and other similar explanations serve to show how the 
need for dictatorship may arise in a society, they merely accept 
him asa symbol. It is the general pattern which shows that the 
dictator is not the main feature of the modern dictatorship. His 
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function is to lead, not necessarily to govern, and when he is seen 
against his background it becomes clear that more important 
than he is the design of the totalitarian state, of which he forms 
but a part. 

It is the idea of the totalitarian state which has been fertile in 
creating the myth of modern dictatorship, and in the course of its 
development it has made the dictator after its own fashion, a 
creature that is no mere copy of the autocrats of earlier ages, 
The totalitarian concept attempts the complete integration of all 
the individual members of a national state into a community pro- 
foundly conscious of its disciplined strength and racial superiority, 
consecrated to the realisation of its own special destiny. This 
purpose is the constant theme in the speeches and writings of 
totalitarian spokesmen, and in Mr. Oakeshott’s book there is a 
serviceable collection of the words of leaders, and of official party 
programmes and legislation, providing an exposition of these aims. 
For the Fascist ‘‘ everything is the State, and nothing human or 
spiritual exists, much less has value, outside the State. In this 
sense Fascism is totalitarianism, and the Fascist state the synthesis 
and unity of all values, interprets, develops, and gives strength to 
the whole life of the people.” For the National Socialist “ it 
must be the first duty of every citizen of the state to work with his 
mind and with his body. The achievements of the individual must 
not clash with the interests of the whole, but must be pursued 
within the framework of the national activity and must be for 
the general good.” 

The totalitarian doctrine envisages life as a ceaseless conflict 
and the party “is a civil militia for the service of the nation, 
always in a state of war, at first to combat those stifling the will 
of the nation and later to defend and increase the power of the 
people.” It repudiates the doctrine of pacifism, and has nothing 
but contempt for what it calls effete democracy with its eighteenth- 
century materialistic view of happiness equated with prosperity. 
The point of view is often stated more violently, as it has been by 
the German publicist Rosenberg: ‘‘ History and vocation no 
longer consist in struggle of class and class, church dogma against 
dogma, but in struggle between blood and blood, race and race, 
people and people.”’ And since the state of war and the organisa- 
tion for war implies the complete subordination of the individual 
to the state, this becomes the way of life for the state and for 
every individual within it. Thus there can be no individual rights 
as against the needs of the state. ‘ When one says liberalism 
one says the individual: when one says Fascism one says the 
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State.” In the political sphere this means that the individual 
no longer has the protection of the rule of law, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that his rights shrink to nothing before the 
will of the state. In the economic sphere totalitarianism implies 
the control of all economic organisation, state action in the 
expansion of credit, fixing of prices, stabilisation of exchanges 
and a variety of similar expedients calculated to crush individual 
initiative in favour of the state. In the religious sphere it means 
in reality a similar domination by the state, though in theory 
neither Fascism nor National Socialism would admit it, for the 
Fascist claim is that “in the Fascist State religion is looked upon 
as one of the deepest manifestations of the spirit: it is, there- 
fore, not only respected but defended”: while the programmes 
of the National Socialists claimed “ liberty for all religious 
denominations in the State ’’ with the ominous qualifying clause 
“in so far as they are not a danger to it, and do not militate 
against the moral sense of the German race.” In cultural 
matters this same all-pervading interest and control is an 
essential of all totalitarian programmes. 

The technique of the totalitarian state is too familiar to need 
description. A well drilled and organised party machine, con- 
tinual meetings and pageants, a controlled press, a propaganda 
machine exploiting for home and foreign consumption the press, 
the radio, and the cinema, a system of terror, spies, concentration 
camps—these are the essence of the technique, and their successful 
manipulation makes heavy demands on the powers of the party 
leaders, who must be good organisers, advertisers, and salesmen. 
The result is a huge factory for government which works with 
amazing precision. It has the disadvantage of all large scale 
enterprise of the machine age. It has made the machine more 
important than the men. Even the dictator has to ‘‘ clock in.” 

Technique such as this is for use, and at some stage or other in 
the history of the totalitarian state the purposes for which it has 
been designed come to be explained in a statement of doctrines, in 
an “ideology.” These doctrines, of which Italian Fascism and 
German National Socialism are the least incoherent, are com- 
pounded of many simples. These two ideologies do not emphasise 
exactly the same ideas: they have wide differences of outlook. 
Each is designed to express the national character and aspirations 
of the state to which it belongs. They cannot, therefore, be 
grouped together and be studied as though they were exactly the 
same doctrines under different names. Yet, with all their dis- 
similarities, they have essentials in common, and an examination 
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of these reveals the nature of the challenge they make to the 
modern world. Broadly speaking, we can discern in them two 
distinct types of ideas. In the first place, they contain a set 
of criticisms destructive of existing political conditions and 
doctrines. Secondly, they offer a series of ideas, intended to be 
constructive, containing the panaceas proposed as remedies for 
the evils under which modern society labours. The first group of 
ideas are aggressive attacks, sometimes quite shrewd and not 
altogether devoid of substance, from which it is possible that the 
advocates of non-totalitarian doctrines may yet profit. The 
second are novelties, the values of which, so far as they are dis- 
cernible, have not yet been sufficiently tested in practice to 
inspire confidence, nor are they all as attractive to outsiders as 
their creators would like to believe. 

The attack is launched primarily at what we in England 
understand by democracy, though most of us would find it 
difficult to explain concisely what we mean by that elusive word. 
And whether the totalitarian propagandists mean by it what we 
think we mean, it would be yet harder to say. That, after all, 
is in some ways what might be expected, for if democracy means 
anything, it surely is the opposite of what can be neatly docketed in 
an orderly scheme. For many would endorse Mr. Oakeshott’s 
view that it is a tradition expressed in the spirit of our laws rather 
than in the programme of any one party. It is significant that 
when he tries to provide in his book a selection of statements 
illustrating the democratic idea he has to go to the classical 
nineteenth-century expositions to find them : it is from the works 
of John Stuart Mill, Abraham Lincoln, Paine, Cobbett, and T. H. 
Green that his selection is made. 

The totalitarian critics of democracy have based their attacks 
on the principles of nineteenth-century thought, and ignoring 
the fact that democracy is a spirit rather than a party programme 
they have failed to notice its adaptability to changing needs, and 
have persisted in attacking ideas that for a long time now have 
been not merely out of date, but completely discarded. If 
Mussolini’s claim holds good for Fascism it can with infinitely 
greater reason be applied to Democracy : “ Every doctrine tends 
to direct the activity of men towards a determined objective : 
but the activity of man reacts upon the doctrine, transforms it, 
adapts it to new necessities, or transcends it. The doctrine itself, 
therefore, must be not words but an act of life.” It is the principles 
which direct the way of life that are of greatest import. In 
democracy these are clear. They establish the relationship 
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between the state and the individual, and provide the safeguards 
to prevent order from becoming oppression and liberty from 
slipping into licence. Or as Mr. Oakeshott puts it, democracy 
“seeks to ensure that a society must not be so unified as to 
abolish vital and valuable differences, nor so extravagantly 
diversified as to make an intelligently co-ordinated and civilised 
social life impossible, and that the imposition of a universal plan of 
life on a society is stupid and immoral.”’ Here, surely, is the issue 
between totalitarianism and democracy, and the student anxious 
to consider it must indeed regret that the materials on which his 
studies must be based do not contain an adequate contemporary 
restatement of democratic doctrine comparable with the classical 
texts. In no small measure this deficiency is damning evidence 
of the failure of contemporary democracy to keep pace with the 
changes of the age, and it is largely the reason for the powerful 
attacks which have been made on it by the new totalitarian 
doctrines. For these attacks have been powerful, and have not 
been lacking in audacity. The most successful trick has been to 
take over some of the most characteristic features of democratic 
theory and manipulate them for totalitarian ends, and Mr. Cobban 
makes a good point when he says that dictatorships only become 
possible when social, political, and intellectual developments 
have made democracy apparently inevitable. Indeed, the attack 
has gone further until totalitarianism itself is stated to be the new 
democracy ! Mussolini thus carries the war into the enemy’s 
country : “ Fascism rejects in democracy the absurd conventional 
lie of political equalitarianism, clothed in the dress of collective 
irresponsibility and the myth of happiness and indefinite progress. 
But if democracy can be understood in other ways, that is, if 
democracy means not to relegate the people to the periphery of 
the State, then Fascism could be defined as an organised, cen- 
tralised, authoritarian democracy.” It reads like wishful thinking 
designed to smother the suspicion that modern Europe has not 
yet lined up around the grave of democracy. But if these 
doctrines are still to live, and if democracy is to weather the present 
storms, then it must have an answer to the challenge, and that 
answer must come first as a restatement of its principles in relation 
to modern problems. Some of the shrewdest of the attacks that 
totalitarian polemics has made upon it cannot remain unanswered : 
the verdict must not go by default. 

The attack upon existing ideas and conditions is the least 
sinister part of the destructive criticism made by totalitarian 
thinkers. Coupled with it—more particularly in its German 
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form—is an exploitation of hatreds which have poisoned the 
politics of our time, and have left some scars on Western civilisa- 
tion that will long remain. There is no need to develop this 
statement here, but no review of the totalitarian dictatorships can 
ignore the mass persecutions, the seamier side of the doctrine of 
race and blood, the cynical exploitation of the credulity of the 
masses, and the shameless opportunism of realpolitik. These 
things can be explained, they cannot be explained away. It is 
less unpleasant to turn to the more constructive moods of totali- 
tarian theory, to ask what they can offer by way of substitute for 
the evils of modern society which they so successfully exploit in 
this propaganda. 

Here much depends on the way in which the problem is 
approached. It will be misleading to allow one’s judgments to be 
unduly influenced by the demagogic exhibitionism of the leader, 
for he only tempts one to the conclusion that there is nothing in 
dictatorship save the wild dream of an egoist greedy for power. 
Totalitarian dictatorship is more than that.. It offers—to those 
who can accept its assumptions—a complete plan of life, and it is a 
challenge to those unwilling to accept them. To test it solely by 
its doctrines is also unsafe. They lead only to the pessimism 
which one writer arrives at after a close reading of totalitarian 
literature : its constructive criticism he finds surprisingly small : 
these doctrines have said nothing which Matthew Arnold did not 
say half a century ago, and said much better. They “ represent 
themselves as offering us a great spiritual ideal as a challenge to the 
materialism of Liberalism and Communism. And no one can deny 
that Liberalism and Communism are both materialistic doctrines. 
But nothing of the materialism is lost in the new authoritarian 
doctrines except the name. They have the advantage over 
Marxism because they are newer, and could profit by its mistakes : 
but they have learnt nothing significant except that a materialistic 
doctrine can be made palatable in the contemporary world only by 
making it appear something other than it is.” Since they have so 
little to offer, whence comes the success these doctrines have had 
in the modern world ? 

The answer will be found outside the doctrines, and it is the 
historian who is most likely to find it. For once the pattern of 
the totalitarian dictatorship has been disclosed it can be fitted 
into its proper place in modern history. Many commentators have 
gone astray in their estimates because they have begun their 
studies with the Treaty of Versailles, and the nationalistic and 
economic maladjustments which followed it. Thus they have seen 
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the emergence of the dictators as an episode of modern politics, in 
which unscrupulous men gambling for power have exploited the 
miseries of the masses for their own selfish aims. Such an 
interpretation has an element of truth in it, but it is not a satisfying 
explanation. Behind the dictators lie at least four centuries of 
European history, and the problem they have been confronted by 
is the product of forces and ideas generated in that period. To 
describe those forces here is not our purpose, but readers who turn 
to Mr. Cobban’s admirable account of the historical development 
of dictatorship, or to Dr. Mayer’s survey of the tradition of 
European political thought will not be likely to under-estimate the 
part those forces have played in preparing for this latest experiment 
in authoritarian rule. For the essence of the post-war problem is 
no novelty. It is yet another chapter in an age-old story. A 
generation faced by the collapse of its traditional way of life and 
its form of government—“ a generation that has lost its way ”’ as 
Mr. Lippmann has put it—has at last been offered a way of escape 
from its despair. The totalitarian dictatorship promises a short 
cut to order and security, and since these are the blessings for which 
this generation has been groping there can be small cause for 
wonder that the promise has been welcomed. Order and security 
can be had, but it is at a price. It is a high one: it means the 
complete surrender of the political liberty of the individual. 

For the moment the glamour of the promise appears to have 
concealed from many the significance of the sacrifice. But one 
wonders if that can be so for long. What if the promises so lightly 
made—and apparently so far from being certain of fulfilment— 
do not materialise? Out of all the rhetoric of Mussolini’s credo 
there is one sentence with more truth in it than all the rest: 
it may yet prove to be the epitaph of the totalitarian dictatorship— 
“ Political doctrines pass: people remain.” And once again in 
human history the people may yet take it into their heads to 
believe that institutions are made for men; not men forinstitutions. 
C. H. WILtiaMs. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Our readers will realise that the outbreak of war was bound to 
confront the Association with many difficult problems. As we stated 
in some comments in our last number, the officers of the Association 
were not taken unawares, and as a result of their prompt action much 
had been done to prepare the way for the emergency meeting of Council 
summoned for 7 October to deal with future policy. At that meeting 
it was decided to form a small executive body consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and the two Secretaries to act in an emergency, and 
to report on such action to the Council at the first opportunity. There 
was a strong feeling that the activities of the Association ought to be 
continued with as few modifications as possible, and it was decided to 
maintain headquarters at 29 Gordon Square unless a state of emergency 
arises in which the officers deem it advisable to evacuate. If such a 
decision has to be taken, the work of the central office will be trans- 
ferred to University College, Exeter. For the present, then, normal 
conditions prevail and it is hoped that the forwarding of books and 
lantern slides will continue with little interruption. The same policy 
is being adopted with regard to the publication work of the Association, 
because it is felt that pamphlets represent that part of the work which 
reaches every member, and that the distribution of such literature will 
serve as a link between members. The Publications Committee will, 
therefore, continue to publish the Annual Bulletin, and—if plans 
materialise—three pamphlets. 

* co ~ * * * 

An urgent problem which had to be decided was that of holding the 
Annual General Meeting. According to its constitution, the Associa- 
tion must hold such a meeting in January every year, but since it is 
impossible to carry out the arrangements already made, or to hold 
any meetings at all at the London School of Economics, other plans 
had to be considered. It was finally decided to cancel the full pro- 
gramme, and to hold instead an Annual General Meeting for business 
purposes at 29 Gordon Square on the morning of Wednesday 3 January, 
1940, to be followed by a luncheon and a presidential address. The 
meeting must, necessarily, be less well attended than usual owing to 
the absence of so many members from London, but it is hoped that all 
members who are able to come to London will make a special point of 
attending in order to make it a success. 

The Bristol branch—which is, as usual, very active—had hoped 
to arrange a meeting of the Western group of branches to cater 
for those members unable to visit London. Efforts were made to 
arrange this for January, but the time available proved too short to 
allow of such a plan being worked out. Arrangements are now in 
hand, however, for a meeting of such a kind to be held on a weekend 
during the Easter vacation. The idea has been well received, and a 
meeting will be held at Exeter which will include a business meeting, 
excursions, and lectures. The details are being settled by the secretaries 
of the Bristol and Exeter branches, to whom enquiries should be sent. 

~ ™ ” a * * 


Another general question which had to be settled by Council was 
that of holding a postal ballot. There was a suggestion that this 
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should be postponed for this year, but it met with criticism on the 
und that it would be unconstitutional. It was therefore decided to 
Fold the postal ballot as usual this year. 
ad * * a * * 


If the central organisation has had its problems, the officers of the 
branches have had an equally trying time in making arrangements, 
and at first it was Gunet that work would be seriously interrupted. 
Since the Council meeting, however, reports have been coming in which 
show that such anxiety was, on the whole, unnecessary. Indeed, the 
activities of some branches have actually been stimulated by the new 
conditions. At the time of writing, we are not in a position to give 
more than a rough general impression, but the evidence available is 
at any rate encouraging. Out of seventy-six branches, only five have 
been suspended owing to the evacuation of their officers and many of 
their members : these are Liverpool, Portsmouth, London South-East, 
South-West, and West. Of the rest, forty branches are arranging 
programmes to suit the prevailing conditions, and those which have 
already held meetings report very keen audiences. In London, for 
example, the Central London Branch arranged a lecture by Dr. G. P. 
Gooch on “ The War and its Causes,”’ to which members of all the 
London branches were invited, and in spite of the large-scale evacuation 
of London teachers, there was an audience of nearly one hundred. 
Evacuees to districts where there are branches are being put into touch 
with the local secretary and are welcomed at branch meetings. The 
secretaries are sending out literature and collecting subscriptions. 

It must be remembered that in many branches the officers are doing 
this work at a time when they have many other responsibilities and 
duties caused by war conditions, and the Association owes much to their 
generous labours. 

* * * * * * 


Although it has not yet been found possible to make arrangements 
for the Revision Courses which were to take place next Easter at 
Aberystwyth, there is a strong feeling that such courses, even if they 
had to be held in a modified form, would be most useful at a time when 
many teachers are finding their facilities for study much restricted. 
Correspondence is taking place between Professor Treharne and the 
officers, and it is hoped that he may be able to overcome the difficulties 
before him so as to continue this much-appreciated scheme. 

* * * * * * 


The Committee appointed in 1933 to administer the Elizabeth 
Levett Memorial Fund found that there were many obstacles in the 
way of carrying out the original idea of a corporate scheme to provide 
for a research fellowship or studentship, to be awarded in turn by 
each of the four colleges with which the late Professor Levett was 
connected in the universities of Oxford and London (Lady Margaret 
Hall, St. Hilda’s College, King’s College, and Westfield College). It 
has, therefore, been decided by the executive committee to divide the 
total amount collected equally among the colleges. This sum 
amounted to just over £1300: of this £72 was allocated to Westfield 
College in 1936 to make possible the offer of an Elizabeth Levett 
research fellowship, tenable for a period of one year: otherwise the 
money has been allowed to accumulate. 

By this decision of the executive committee £325 will now be 
allotted to each college. In each case the college has undertaken to use 
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the interest of the fund for women graduates, and to confine it to the 
purposes of historical research. The colleges leave their funds open 
for further donations. 

* * * oe Pa * 


On 27 May, 1834 a meeting was held at the Queen’s Head Inn, 
Durham, for the establishment of a Society to be called The Surtees 
Society “ to have for its object the Publication of inedited Manuscripts, 
illustrative of the intellectual, the moral, the religious, and the social 
condition of those parts of England and Scotland, included on the East 
between the Humber and the Firth of Forth, and on the West between 
the Mersey and the Clyde, a region which constituted the Ancient 
Kingdom of Northumberland.” 

At a General Meeting of the Surtees Society, held in Durham Castle 
on 7 June, 1934, the Dean of Durham in the chair, it was resolved 
“that a volume be prepared by the Secretary to commemorate the 
Centenary of the Society and to appear as the 150th volume of its 
Publications.” 

Between these two dates lies the history of one of the most active 
and important of our local publishing societies and now, in The Surtees 
Society 1834-1934 (Publications of the Surtees Society, Vol. CL for 
the year 1935. Published in 1939), Professor A. Hamilton Thompson 
has told the story of those hundred years from the minute books of 
the Society, and from such correspondence as‘has been preserved. 
He has also given a detailed catalogue of its publications with accounts 
of their sources and a description of their contents which, as he 
says, “ should be of service to students who need some guide to the 
very large amount of miscellaneous and illustrative material which is 
gathered together in volume after volume of the series, and of which 
the title pages afford little or no idea.”’ In addition, the volume gives 
a list of members of the Surtees Society from its beginning to the 
present day. 

* * * * * 

It is interesting to note that the centenary of the Chartists’ march 
on Newport, 3 November, 1839, was not forgotten amidst present-day 
anxieties. On the day a plaque in memory of the marchers’ leader, 
John Frost, was unveiled by the Mayor on the post-office building at 
Newport, as near as it was possible to place it to the site of Frost’s 
birthplace. The centenary committee had intended to commemorate 
the riots in many ways, but its plans had to be limited. It did, 
however, succeed in arranging for a biography of Frost to be 
written by Mr. David Williams (lecturer in History at University 
College, Cardiff, and a former hon. secretary of the Cardiff Branch) ; 
the production of a play by Mr. Glyn Thomas at the Newport Little 
Theatre; and at a lunch given by the Mayor, Professor J. F. Rees 
and Mr. David Williams spoke on Frost and his work. In connection 
with the celebrations Mr. W. A. Gunn, curator of the Newport 
Museum and Art Gallery, arranged an exhibition of relics and prints 
connected with Chartist activities. 

* * * * * * 


One result of the paper shortage which occurred during the last war 
was that many documents of historical importance either for general 
or local history were lost through neglect or were sent to be pulped. To 
prevent a similar occurrence in the present war must be the concern of 
all interested in the past, and the Master of the Rolls has issued an appeal 
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that all local authorities, public bodies, societies, and individuals in 
whose custody records and documents of any kind may repose, should 
during the present national emergency do their part to preserve all 
records and documents of interest and importance. 

The task of deciding the historical significance of documents is not 
easy. There is no need to point out to our readers that the value or 
interest of historical material does not depend on the scarcity of the 
particular type, nor, on the other hand, does an abundance of any 
particular class necessarily mean that an individual item can be 
destroyed without the definite loss of some piece of useful information 
unobtainable elsewhere. So, too, it is sometimes difficult to decide 
upon the merits of the contents of private lumber boxes containing 
family letters, diaries, personal accounts, and memoranda which at 
first sight seem of little general value. It is hoped, therefore, that no 
collection of records or other documents will be destroyed until expert 
advice has been obtained about their historical significance. 

The Records Preservation Section of the British Records Association 
—the president of which is the Master of the Rolls—is prepared to 
report without charge upon collections entrusted to it, so that owners 
may know what they should retain and of what they may safely rid 
themselves, upon condition that what is not required should be given 
to, or deposited in a suitable repository where it can be safeguarded 
and made available. 

*” * * * * * 


We publish on another page a review of a book which calls for notice 
here as the first volume in a new series planned by the Royal Historical 
Society. As many of our readers know, the publishing activities of 
the Society have been very considerably extended during recent years 
when first Professor Powicke, and then Professor Stenton have been 
presidents. By the series of Writings on British History it has provided 
English scholars with bibliographical material which is taking its place 
as one of the essentials of every student’s working library. Now, 
by a new series of “‘ Guides and Handbooks ”’ (the first of which is 
Professor Clark’s Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782), 
it is again providing material of outstanding importance. A second 
volume, now published, is a Handbook of British Chronology, edited 
by Professor Powicke with the assistance of Mr. Charles Johnson 
and Professor W. J. Harte. This is not the place for a review, but we 
should like to draw the attention of non-members of the Society 
to the volume, which is available to them at 7s. 6d. (postage 6d. 
extra), and can be obtained from The Royal Historical Society, 
96, Cheyne Walk, London, 8.W. 10. It contains chronological lists 
and other data for such topics as the rulers of the country, English 
officers of state (including chancellors, treasurers, secretaries of state), 
the succession of bishops, dukes, marquesses, and earls, lists of English 
parliaments, provincial and national councils of the Church of England, 
notes on reckonings of time and the beginning of the year, Saints’ days 
and festivals used in dating, and a section on legal chronology. Many 
contributors have co-operated in the making of a book which will be a 
great boon for students, and should be on all reference shelves. 

* * % ¥ * a 


For some years the Carnegie Institution of Washington has published 
annually a List of Doctoral Dissertations in History in progress at 
American Universities. This list has been found very useful for 
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research workers and teachers in this country as well as in America. 
We are informed that in future it will be published by the American 
Historical Association. 


* * * * * * 


The following pamphlets have recently been issued :— 


No. 114. Bibliography of E Historical Atlases and Hand-Maps for use in Schools. 
Com _ by Professor R. F. Treharne. 
XXVIII. Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature for 1938. Edited by 
F. J. Rowledge. 


Price of the former to non-members ls. ld. (post free) and of the 
latter ls. 7d. (post free). Members may obtain extra copies of the 
former at 7d. each (post free) and of the latter at 10d. - free) from 
the offices of the Association, 29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1 

















HISTORICAL REVISION 


XCI.—Tuer Ortetns or Frvpatism ! 


One of the most vitally important and most difficult of the tasks 
which confront the teacher of medieval history is that of explaining 
the nature and the origins of feudalism; and the question whether 
recent research in the field of early social and economic history calls 
for a readjustment of his ideas on the subject is one of moment for him. 
A comprehensive survey cannot be attempted within the scope of a 
brief article, but it may be useful to examine the subject in the light 
of one of the most radical, though not perhaps the most balanced 
and trustworthy of modern works bearing upon it—Professor Alfons 
Dopsch’s Social and Economic Foundations of European Civilisation. 

The study of feudalism cannot be approached by any strait gate, 
and it is fatally easy to go astray not only at the outset, but at every 
step of the way. A number of hoary misconceptions of the nature 
of feudalism still persist, which are due partly to a tendency to judge 
it by the evils associated with its decline, partly to the wholly un- 
warranted assumption of its immutability. Nothing could be further 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note.—On English feudalism, to which very brief refer- 
ence has been made, the following authorities should be consulted : J. H. Round’s 
essay on the ‘‘ Introduction of Knight Service into England ” in Feudal England 
(1895, reissued 1909). F. M. Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism (1932) 
and ‘‘The Changing Feudalism of the Middle Ages” in History, vol. xrx. 
J. E. A. Jolliffe, Constitutional History of Medieval England (1937). R. R. 
Darlington, ‘‘ The Last Phase of Anglo-Saxon History ”’ in History, vol. xxm. 
D. C. Douglas, ‘‘ The Norman Conquest and English Feudalism ” in The Economic 
History Review, vol. tx (May, 1939). 

English works dealing authoritatively with early Teutonic society are few. 
For general purposes H. M. Chadwick’s Origin of the English Nation (1907) and 
R. H. Hodgkin’s History of the Anglo-Saxons (1935) are useful; and the Cambridge 
Mediaeval History provides, in vol. 1. chs. x and xix and vol. 1, chs. iv, v, xviii— 
xxi, useful chapters on Gallo-Roman and Teutonic Society and feudal origins and 
early development. Thomas Hodgkin’s Italy and Her Invaders (1880-99), a 
work of much wider scope than its title s, and Sir Samuel Dill’s Roman 
Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age (1926) should be read. The classical theory 
of the origin of feudalism is most fully developed by H. Brunner in Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte (1887-92); and there is a second edition of vol. m by C. von 
Schwerin (1928). A briefer exposition is contained in Lehrbuch der deutschen 
Rechtsgeschichte by R. Schréder (1932 edition). A modified version of the 
classical view will be found in J. Calmette’s La société féodale (1923). Alfons 
ne Wirthschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der europaischen Kulturent- 
wicklung (2nd edition, 1923-4) has been abridged by E. Patzelt and translated 
by M. G. Beard and Nadine Marshall under the title Hconomic and Social Founda- 
tions of European Civilization (1937). A detailed criticism of Dopsch’s theory 
of the union of vassalage and benefice is made by F. Ganshof in Etudes d’histoire 
dédiées a la mémoire de Henri Pirenne (1937), who, in the main, accepts the views 
expressed by Heinrich Mitteis in Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt (1933). Ferdinand 
Lot holds with Dopsch the view that the conscription of Church lands did not 
exercise a determining influence upon feudal development. His Fin du monde 
antique et le début du moyen dge (1927) and ‘‘ Les transformations de la société 
franque : avénement du régime vassalique ”’ in Section 11 of L’Histoire du moyen 
dge (1928: I. Glotz, general editor) should be consulted. A valuable essay on 
German feudalism is included in vol. 1 of Medieval Germany, a series of ee 
by German historians, translated with an introduction by Geoffrey Barraclough. 
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from the truth than the idea that it was a cast-iron system clamped r 
down, as it were, upon the peoples of Europe and strangling their 
development, or a malignant growth in the body politic, which could 
never be healthy till it was removed. Associated with these miscon- 
ceptions is the careless use of such terms as “ political feudalism ” 
and “‘ economic feudalism ”’ as convenient means of referring to certain 
forms of activity and organisation in a feudal regime. The former 
term is commonly used to denote seigneurial control of local govern- 
ment, which tends to be regarded solely as an obstacle to centralised 
royal authority. It bears the implication that the intrusion of feudal- 
ism in the sphere of government was a perversion rather than a natural 
development, and so it degenerates into a term of abuse. “ The 
feudalisation of public authority ’ is perhaps a less misleading term, 
but even this requires careful definition. ‘“ Economic feudalism ”’ 
seems to be regarded simply as a synonym for manorial organisation, 
and as such it is neither accurate nor necessary. The essence of what 
is generally meant by the undefined use of these terms existed in 
societies which the majority of scholars would deny were feudal. 
Perhaps the first step towards a truer conception of the nature 
of feudalism is the realisation that it was a phase in the development 
of certain societies occurring in certain conditions. It is not an in- 
evitable phase of social evolution, but it is well to remember that it 
is by no means peculiar to medieval Christendom. We may perhaps 
venture the generalisation that in the last analysis feudalism was the 
(outcome of the overwhelming desire of men to achieve position, power, 
\ and above all security, personal, economic, and political. This, 
however, is not to accept the assertion which is so often made that 
its cause is to be sought in the breakdown of government, though 
that furthered its development. The expedient to which men resorted 
to achieve security and power was the same everywhere: the great 
y man surrounded himself with dependents; the lesser man attached 


-* 


himself to a lord. The bond of mutual obligation between lord and 
man is a constant factor of fundamental importance in feudal society : 
{sf destroy it, and the result, both in feudal theory and in practice, is a 
society in a Hobbesian “ state of nature.”” While there is a broad 
resemblance between feudal societies everywhere, it is obvious that 
even among the peoples of western Europe, with their diversity of 
race, custom and history, feudalism could not develop in any uniform 
fashion. Men strove as best they might to adapt to changing condi- 
tions the customs and institutions that they knew, and so evolving 
feudalism “cast its mantle over innumerable social groupings and 
institutions far older than itself.’”’ This is an axiom which receives 
lip-service, but which is too often forgotten. Feudalism, it is said, 
demands definition, but this is possible only in a limited sense. In 
Maitland’s words “the impossible task that is set before the word 
‘ feudalism ’ is that of making a single idea represent a very large 
iece of the world’s history; represent the France, Italy, Germany, 
ngland of every century from the eighth or ninth to the fourteenth 
or fifteenth.” It should be possible, as it is desirable, to define at 
least provisionally what is meant by the feudalism of a given place 
at a given time. It is, indeed, becoming more generally understood, 
as a result of the work of such scholars as J. H. Round and Professor 
Stenton, that when we refer, for example, to English feudalism in the 
— after the Norman Conquest, we mean something very 
ifferent from English feudalism in the fourteenth, and by no means 
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precisely the same as that of the mid-twelfth, century. But scholars 
find it infinitely more difficult to agree upon what may be considered 
a trend towards feudalism, much less upon the time at which a given 
society became a truly feudal society. The former question turns 
mainly upon the definition of feudalism; the latter upon historical 
fact and interpretation. In the case of England, Professor Darlington 
categorically, and Mr. Jolliffe at least by implication, would deny the 
existence even of a trend towards feudalism before the Norman 
Conquest: Professor Stenton and Professor Douglas, while equally 
clear that pre-Conquest society was not feudal, do not so definitely 
reject the possibilities of its development on feudal lines. Fortunately 
the problem of when England became feudal does not arise. In the 
case of the Frankish dominions Professor Dopsch discerns the begin- 
nings of feudalism in the sixth or seventh century, while Professor 
Ganshof, on the other hand, would find difficulty in accepting for its 
genesis a date earlier than the middle of the eighth century. 

In the absence of a satisfactory definition of feudalism, the nature 
of the problem may be more easily understood if it be approached by 
the method of analysis. Of the many elements which went to the 
making of the feudal amalgam, four may be distinguished which are 
patently of fundamental importance. First, a personal element, 
namely vassalage: a relationship of mutual obligation between lord 
and man, entered into by an oath of fealty. Secondly, a tenurial 
element : the fief held by a man of his lord, for which he does homage. 
Thirdly, a judicial element : the holding by the lord of a court to which 
his vassals owe suit, and in which he is bound to “ do right” by the 
judgment of the suitors. Fourthly, a military element : the rendering 
of specialised military service by the vassal in return for his fief. The 
position of a sovereign king in a feudal society constitutes a peculiar 
difficulty, for the principle of monarchical sovereignty, though accepted, 
was never entirely satisfactorily keyed in to the feudal structure. For 
practical purposes we may be justified in regarding as feudal a society 
organised upon the basis of the four inter-dependent elements which 
have been enumerated. It is usual, and rightly so, to make specialised 
military service the touchstone of feudalism, for through it all else 
was drawn to a focus; and its acceptance as the determining principle 
of land-tenure involved a social revolution. As Professor Stenton has 
said, “it is turning a useful term into a mere abstraction to apply 
the adjective ‘feudal’ to a society which never adopted the private 
fortress, nor developed the art of fighting on horseback, which had 
no real conception of the specialisation of service, and allowed in- 
numerable landowners of position to go with their land to whatever 
lords they would.” None the less, the development of the other 
elements is an essential part of the formative history of feudalism, and 
the historian who neglects them does so at his peril. 

The old conception of the Germans of the first century as just 
beginning to emerge from the nomadic and pastoral stage is no longer 
generally accepted, nor is the idea of an exclusively communal system 
of landownership among them now regarded as sound. Evidence 
has been adduced to suggest that they were already acquainted with 
large estates in the first century B.c. Historians are in substantial 
agreement as to the growing importance of lordship not only in 
the comitatus, but in Teutonic society generally, from the earliest 
recorded times, and the wider scope which the period of migration 
and settlement gave it. The exercise by the lord of jurisdictional 
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powers can also be traced from an early date. In the Roman provinces 
the Germans came into contact with lordship and dependent tenure 
in forms which were by no means incomprehensible to them. An 
intimate personal relationship between patron and client was an 
institution almost as old as Rome itself, and a vitally important one 
till such time as Roman citizenship lost its exclusive barriers. In 
later imperial times there was a revival of the institution on a large 
scale and under somewhat different forms. It was due to the need 
of the economically weak to escape from oppression and want, and it 
resulted in the creation on the great estates of new classes of dependents, 
besides the slaves and coloni, through the institutions of Patrocinium 
and Praecarium. These were institutions which the Teutonic war- 
leaders could readily comprehend and adopt to their own advantage. 
But in one respect they encountered in the great provincial estates, 
and in partic those of the fisc, practices and institutions which 
were new to them, though they were not slow to realise their value. 
The great estate of the fourth and fifth centuries enjoyed a very large 
measure of autonomy; being a separate district for purposes of 
taxation, police control, and even justice. Private territorial lords 
did not legally possess the magisterial powers wielded by the procurators 
of the imperial domains to which the immunitas was at first limited ; 
but the weakening power of the government and the increase in the 
number and social status of the dependents of such lords, which corre- 
spondingly increased their power, together with the collusion of officials, 
enabled them to exercise similar rights. One immensely important 
result of the Teutonic conquests in northern Gaul was that kings and 
war leaders succeeded to the rich lands of the imperial domain, and 
entered into possession of vast estates. Not only so, they could use 
those lands as a means of rewarding their followers for services rendered, 
and securing the loyalty and support of a wide circle of adherents by 
revocable grants. The acceptance of Christianity brought a new 
factor into the situation. Through the Church’s consecration the 
king’s position acquired an added sanctity. The Church regarded, 
indeed defined, the king’s relation to itself as a protective one; and 
according to contemporary ideas, both Roman and Teutonic, such a 
relationship involved not merely duties towards, but rights over the 
client: nor were kings alone in acquiring such protective rights. 
Further, the Church early came to rank among the great landowners, 
as a result of the pious but by no means disinterested generosity of 
kings and nobles. Grants of lands gave the grantors a certain claim 
upon the Church, and drew churchmen inevitably into worldly affairs, 
not merely those which were inseparable from the ownership of pro- 
perty, but into the political affairs of kings and nobles. 

From very early times the service of the Crown bestowed special 
distinction and privileges upon those who belonged to it, whatever 
their ordinary rank in society. As the power and territorial extent of 
the monarchy increased so did the duties and the powers of the royal 
officials. Not only were their possessions legitimately augmented by 
royal grants, but their position as representatives of royal authority 
enabled them to gain a great deal more i abusing it. It was a common 
complaint in the mi of the sixth century that the royal servants 
and following seized lands and drove out the owners. The landowning 
nobility had good reason for striving to secure recognition of their 
exemption from the interference of royal officials, and the immunitas 
came to be recognised not only in former fiscal lands which had long 
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enone the right, but also in lands which had never belonged to the 
oman fisc. It frequently was a personal favour granted to in- 
dividual tes by the king in return for services which they had 
rendered and with a view to securing their continued loyalty. Even 
the strongest of the Merovingian ki were obliged to resort to the 
practice. Opportunities for the nobles to obtain such immunities 
and, having obtained, to increase them, came when the practice of 
dividing a kingdom among the ee sons led to repeated and prolonged 
internal conflicts. The loyalty of the nobles acquired in such circum- 
stances a greatly enhanced market value and, in the sequel, the royal 
power was diminished and broken. The more powerful the nobles 
grew the less they desired to see the unity of the Frankish kingdoms 
restored. The years which witnessed the aoa vendetta of Fredegund 
and Brunhilda enabled them to consolidate their position of indepen- 
dence, and Clothar II became King of all the Franks in 613 only to 
confirm the reality of power to the magnates. The Edict of Clothar 
in 614 gave the fullest recognition to their independence, and was 
reinforced by a special mandate to the royal officials warning them off 
the aristocratic preserves. Not only was the scope of the royal 
officials restricted, but the king’s control over the most important of 
them was undermined. It was stipulated that the counts were to be 
local men of substance, upon whose property—apart from other con- 
siderations—distraint could be made if they abused their office. It 
is true that in a society in which aristocratic power was in the ascendant 
royal servants who had no local influence would have been severely 
handicapped; but a local magnate official, while he was a power in 
the district, was not amenable to effective royal control. His duty 
as a royal official lay in safeguarding the king’s rights, but his private 
interests were very different. It inevitably became his ambition not 
merely to increase the extent of his own private possessions and im- 
munities, but to assimilate his privileged official position to his private 
one, to convert his official rights into personal rights, and to make 
his office hereditary. The stronger such a man’s position grew the 
more difficult it became for the king to deprive him and his heirs of the 
office which he held, and the more necessary to buy his loyalty by still 
further increasing his power. Such, in brief, is the argument which 
Professor Dopsch uses to show that as early as the seventh century 
something which he calls, and which we may admit was similar to the 
“‘feudalisation of public authority ’’ was already far advanced. The 
first effective ed upon the process came as a result of its supreme 
development in connection with the Mayoralty of the Palace. In 
this office there grew up from the very midst of the nobility a public 
authority which set itself to check them; and in the hands of a succes- 
sion of able and unscrupulous men it provided the Arnolfings, in the 

rson of Pepin, with a stepping-stone to the throne. It is clear, 

owever, that even though the administrative reforms of Charlemagne 
made royal control of the counts once more a reality, the great im- 
munities still cut off a large amount of land from the effective scope of 
the administrative system. The results of the breakdown of that 
system, which are so often emphasised in connection with the evolution 
of feudalism, important as’they were, constituted no new development, 
but were simply the continuation of a process which had been arrested 
for a brief time. ; 

_ It is not, of course, suggested that this development alone con- 
stituted a feudal society. "Nothing has yet been said about special. 
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ised military service based upon the benefice or fief. The classica] 
theory of its emergence received its fullest expression in the work of 
Brunner, who held that there existed in Merovingian times two in- 
stitutions whose coalescence precipitated feudalism from its amorphous 
state—namely, vassalage and the benefice. Vassalage resulted from 
the establishment of a mutual relationship between a lord and the man 
who placed himself under his protection and in his service. Such 
a relationship existed in some form in Teutonic and in Roman society ; 
in the comitatus and in the practice of commendation whereby a client 
entered into the patrocinium of a lord. On the part of the lord the 
relationship thus established involved the duty of protecting his client, 
but the precise extent of that duty was undefined : on the part of the 
man it involved a promise of virtually unlimited fidelity, and the 
liability to render services, the extent of which was vague and subject 
to the arbitrary will of the lord. The benefice too had its roots in both 
Teutonic and Roman custom. The name is applied to land which is 
let out by a lord in return for services to be rendered by the client, 
who had, however, no guarantee of security of tenure or limitation of 
service. Brunner held that the main cause of the fusion of the two 
institutions was a reorganisation of the Frankish army necessitated 
by Charles Martel’s Saracen wars. Well-equipped cavalry, he believed, 
was essential to cope with the Saracens, and Charles Martel provided 
it partly by the expedient of carving benefices out of Church lands and 
giving them to his military vassals in return for the performance of 
specialised military service as cavalrymen. These praecariae verbo 
regis were not heritable; their tenure was made dependent upon the 
performance of specialised military service, the Church’s title to them 
was recognised, and they were ultimately to revert to it. Benefices 
were granted from royal lands on precisely the same conditions. All 
this tended towards the regularisation of specialised military service 
upon the basis of vassalage and fief, and towards royal control of these 
as legal institutions; but it cannot be regarded as a fully-fledged 
feudal arrangement. The universality of such a system could not be 
achieved at a stroke; and, furthermore, if it resulted in a sharper 
definition of military service obligations, it still left the rights of the 
vassal extremely vague. 

This theory has been attacked by Professor Dopsch, who discards 
it in toto and suggests an alternative one. In the first place he rejects 
the theory that the Frankish army was reorganised by Charles Martel, 
denying the basic assumption that the Germans, and especially the 
Franks, had hitherto possessed no heavy cavalry. The Goths un- 
doubtedly knew the value of cavalry, and taught the Romans a lesson 
they never forgot by riding down the legionaries of Valens in the battle 
of Adrianople in 378. Professor Dopsch adduces evidence to show that 
the Franks had many and excellent horsemen as early as the first 
century, and that heavy cavalry played an important part in their 
wars in the sixth century; but the instances which he quotes in support 
of the latter do not afford entirely convincing proof that horses were 
not used simply for mobility. He then shifts his ground, argues that 
the cavalry arm was by no means the most essential one for the Saracen 
wars, and maintains the superior power of resistance to cavalry attack 
of well-disciplined infantry. Further, he refuses to be convinced by 
the positive arguments which have been used to prove that the Frankish 
army was in fact reorganised on a cavalry basis by Charles Martel. 


The Carolingian capitularies, he points out, show that the weapons 
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carried by those who were summoned to the host were such as the 
ordinary freeman might possess; that the poorer nts were con- 
stantly being called upon for military service, while wealthier men 
escaped; and that a good deal of Charlemagne’s legislation was 
designed to lighten their burden in this respect. Finally, he quotes 
the description by the Monk of St. Gall of the army which Charlemagne 
led across the Alps against the Lombards as “ exercitus popularium de 
latissimo imperio congregatum,” that is to say, a folk-army. This 
evidence, he holds, proves not only that cavalry did not preponderate 
in the Carolingian armies, but that they were not composed mainly of 
vassals. These arguments about the use of cavalry are not a little 
bewildering, and seem to some extent mutually destructive. The 
conclusions to be drawn from them would appear to be on such lines 
as these: one need not deny the importance of the a played by 
folk-armies in the wars of the Carolingians, nor quarrel with the view 
that the qualification for military service was still personal freedom 
rather than land-tenure; but it would be hard to deny that, in a 
period of such extensive and protracted campaigns as Charles Martel 
conducted, the personal military followings of the commander and his 
trusted leaders must have constituted the vital and formidable core 
of the army, even if they formed but a small part of it. We may per- 
haps believe that when Charles Martel requisitioned Church lands as 
benefices, he was attempting, not so much to reorganise the army, 
as to stiffen his own a following, which, in the last analysis, 
was the backbone of his power. And there still seems a lot to be said 
in favour of the old view that the exigencies of warfare tended to make 
the men who owed specialised military service for their benefices 
cavalrymen rather than infantrymen. 

Up to this point the gulf between the protagonists is not an im- 
Samabto one : it becomes so when the more important problem of the 
real nature of feudal development is broached. Professor Dopsch 
contends that the requisition of Church lands as benefices was nothing 
new in the time of Charles Martel, though he and his successors vastly 
extended the practice. He insists that vassalage and benefice had 
never been separate institutions anywhere or at any time in history; 
and that the conscription of Church lands did not in fact exercise a 
determining influence upon the evolution of the feudal benefice. 

The contention that Church lands were conscripted as early as the 
middle of the sixth century seems on a priori grounds a good one, 
for contemporary notions as to the king’s ultimate rights over alienated 
lands and the proprietary nature of the bond between a man and the 
churches which he founded or protected, would seem to make it possible. 
But the actual proofs which are brought forward in support of it seem 
to depend upon reading into the evidence a technical meaning where 
a simple and straightforward translation is obviously preferable. A 
verdict of “ not proven” perhaps best meets the case. It remains to 
examine the assertion that the institutions of vassalage and benefice 
had never been separate anywhere or at any time. The origins of 
vassalage are to be discerned both in the Teutonic comitatus and in 
the Gallo-Roman institution of clientage through commendation, of 
which patrocinium and praecarium are manifestations. In neither 
case, it is argued, was the relationship one which involved a purely 
personal loyalty without any material basis. The German follower 
was equipped by his lord; the Gallo-Roman client was maintained 
by his patron. Great estates were numerous among the Franks in 
No. 95.—voL, xxiv. s 
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the sixth century, and in the civil wars of the second half of that 
century rulers were increasingly dependent on the support of the nobles, 
to whom they gave rich gifts of land. It was then, Professor Dopsch 
holds, that feudalism began to develop, not out of the fusion of two 
separate institutions, but out of the practice of making large temporary 
gifts of land to vassals. The nobles had lands at their disposal for 
the purpose, and they had urgent reasons for developing the practice, 
for, in a period of civil war and weakening royal control, that man was 
most powerful who had the greatest number of dependents to strengthen 
his economic resources and render him military service. Now, the 
possession of a benefice did not necessarily involve the performance of 
military service, and there were numerous benefice-holders who were 
not vassals. In Professor Dopsch’s view the smaller class of vassals 
was comprised in the wider class of benefice-holders. He rejects as 
incredible the idea that there should have been vassals who had no 
benefices, and in this respect he seems to carry a feasible argument to 
extremes without offering any convincing proof. It may reasonably 
be doubted whether the customs of the Teutonic comitatus had so 
completely given way to a system of benefice-holding at so early a 
date. Indeed, conditions of unrest and warfare would probably make 
it necessary for lords to maintain military households which would be 
immediately available in an emergency, just as the comites of the first 
century were normally and knights, even as late as the twelfth century, 
were often maintained. While we may agree that landed vassalage 
may have begun to develop as early as the sixth century, and that 
vassal armies played an important part in the civil wars of that 
century, these do not seem satisfactory grounds for believing that 
vassalage and benefice had never at any time been separate. We 
may agree that all the elements from which feudalism was destined 
to evolve existed at this early date; but their amalgamation was still 
a thing of the future. Professor Ganshof, indeed, holds that the time 
of Carloman I and Pepin III witnessed the real union of vassalage and 
benefice. The acceptance, however, of a modified form of Dopsch’s 
view would involve the abandonment of the idea that the union of 
vassalage and benefice sprang simply from the activities of Charles 
Martel and his successors. It would then be more reasonable to 
believe that they were in effect expanding and turning to their own 
advantage practices which were by no means unknown at an earlier 
date, but which were as yet neither universal nor systematised under 
royal control. 
“The growing power of the great immunist magnates, with their 
/expanding economic resources and the increasing number of their 
/ vassals and dependents, made them a menace to the kingdom, and 
constituted the gravest of the problems of government which con- 
fronted the Carolingians. From the time of Charles Martel till that 
of Charlemagne the royal authority succeeded in checking the growth 
of aristocratic independence ; but the partitions of the kingdom and the 
decline of royal power under Lewis the Pious, civil wars and the 
external menace of Northmen, Saracens, and Magyars undid the work. 
in summary, therefore, Professor Dopsch contends that feudalism was 
beginning to develop in the sixth and seventh centuries, was checked 
rather than encouraged by the Carolingians from Charles Martel to 
Charlemagne, and that it revived and acquired an even greater impetus 
as in thé ninth century, resulting by the end of the Carolingian period 
y >\ | in the “ feudalisation.of the state.”. The view is one which the general- 
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ity of historians will be loath to accept in its entirety. What the 
Carolingians struggled against was aristocratic independence and 
aristocratic control of local government, which are not synonymous 
with feudalism; though the elements of the feudal amalgam were 
present in the structure of society. The Carolingians in their attempts 
to deal with the problems which confronted them resorted not only to 
administrative reorganisation and to the exaction of an oath of 
allegiance, but also to the methods by which the nobles themselves 
had built up their a, They increased their personal following 
both in numbers and in military efficiency; and in order to do so the 
more effectively, they enforced every old right of the Crown and 
utilised every means of binding their dependents and officials in loyalty, 
to their service. In particular they adopted the expedient of granting 
benefices to their vassals in return for military service, drawing on 
the reservoir of Church lands to do so upon a sufficiently large scale, 
and regularised and systematised the practice. It seems, indeed, as 
though the period from Charles Martel to Charlemagne witnessed, 
not the chedhing of feudal development, but the real beginning of 
the amalgamation of its constituent elements. 
H. A. CRONNE. 








REVIEWS 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. xm. The Imperial Crisis and 
Recovery, A.D. 193-324. Edited by 8. A. Coox, F. E. Apcocx, 
M. P. CuarRLeswortH, and N. H. Baynes. 1939. xxvii + 849 
pp- 10 maps and plans. Plates, vol. v. Prepared by C. T. 
SELTMAN. 1939. xv + 243 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
35s. and 15s. 


Tue plan of a Universal History, initiated forty-three years ago by a 
conversation of R. T. Wright, then Secretary to the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, with Lord Acton, has now reached 
completion with the publication of this volume, which links The 
Cambridge Ancient History with the Medieval and rounds off the 
enterprise of the three main histories. In the field of publishing the 
achievement is remarkable, as we are reminded by the plain title 12} 
Million Words which adorns the cover of the brochure in which the 
Syndics have described the work. In the field of scholarship the 
achievement is even yet more remarkable. This is not the place to 
consider the history of the enterprise nor the extent to which Lord 
Acton’s ideas and ideals have been realised or modified, although it may 
not be inappropriate to recall a few of his instructions. ‘‘ By Universal 
History I understand that which is distinct from the combined history 
of all countries, which is not . . . a burden on the memory, but an 
illumination of the soul.” He asked from his contributors “ pro- 
portion between historic thought and historic fact ” and “‘ the highest 
pitch of knowledge without the display,” and insisted that “ our 
Waterloo must be one which satisfies French and English, Germans and 
Dutch alike.” If Acton at first thought he could rely on English and 
American scholars alone, the net was soon drawn wider, and if it can be 
alleged that certain of the volumes of the Medieval History suffered in 
this respect from too rigid an adherence to Acton’s original thought, 
such a charge cannot be brought against the Ancient History, the inter- 
national character of which has been gradually expanding until in this 
last volume eleven of the twenty chapters are written by continental 
scholars, six of them by Germans. 

It is the good fortune of the present generation of historians that the 
Ancient History did not take its proper chronological place in the whole 
scheme. Had it been produced before or at the same time as the 
Modern History, its contributors would have been without the aid of 

»large additions to knowledge which have been made available in the 
fields of archzology, e igraphy, numismatics, and papyrology, and by a 
juster appreciation of the literary sources: the extent of this debt is 


well illustrated by this present volume. Felix non vite tantum claritate 
sed etiam unitate... ortus. Fortunate, too, in its editors. 
Many have laboured long and hard, Professor 8. A. Cook in the field of 
Oriental history, J. B. Bury in the first six volumes, Mr. Charlesworth 
in the last six, while the co-operation and planning of Professor Baynes 
in the final volume have secured a smooth transition between the 
ancient and medieval worlds, but it would not depreciate their labours 
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to take leave of the series with a word of appreciation for the unremitt- 
ing toil and drive of Professor Adcock, who has borne the heat and 
burden of the whole day in the field of classical history. Lastly, 
thanks to the editorship of Mr. C. T. Seltman, five volumes of plates 
must make the Muses of medieval and modern history a little jealous of 
their elder sister Clio. 

The subject of volume xI was the immensa Romane pacis maiestas, 
exemplified in the Indian summer of the Antonines, when Rome’s 
subjects looked to the Princeps as to an earthly Providence. The theme 
of the present volume is less tranquil: the third-century crisis and 
collapse, when the unification of the Mediterranean world seemed at an 
end. The basis of imperial authority was undermined; adventurers 
made bold bids for the throne; the army was in the saddle; in- 
dependent kingdoms sprang up in East and West; the barbarians were 
on the move from Rhine to Black Sea; the defensive system broke 
down; economic chaos followed. But complete collapse was averted. 
The tottering empire yet found a bulwark in the Virtus Illyrici and 
produced men able to brave the storm. At a heavy price the Empire 
was reconstructed for a time: “ It is on the ruins of the Roman State 
as Diocletian planned it that the Teutonic kingdoms were built.”” Thus 
the Empire survived long enough to enable Europe of the Middle Ages 
to inherit much of the legacy of the Ancient World. 

The architecture of this volume is admirable, both in its balance 
between narrative and descriptive chapters and in its avoidance of 
harsh divisions into reigns. It opens with two narrative chapters, an 
excellent account of the army and imperial house from Septimius to 
— by 8. N. Miller, which is continued to Philip the Arabian by 
W. Ensslin of Erlangen, whose portrait of Alexander Severus is a little 
blurred. To introduce the frontier problems which faced Philip’s 
successors, three chapters on the barbarian background follow, each by 
a master-hand. L. Halphen of the Sorbonne describes the turmoil in 
the Far East where movements of great import for the future were 
taking place; A. Christensen of Copenhagen depicts the new power of 
Sassanid Persia which tended to swing the pendulum eastwards once 
again; while A. Alféldi of Budapest traces the invasions of the peoples 
from the Rhine to the Black Sea. Then comes a brilliant description of 
the crisis of the mid-century by Alféldi: his portrait and rehabilitation 
of Gallienus will delight many, though his view of the Decian persecu- 
tion will not be unchallenged (it is, indeed, implicitly rejected by another 
writer in this volume), while a little more samming up might have been 
helpful here. The economic aspect of the crisis is described by F. 
Oertel of Bonn, who shows how decentralisation led to the replacement 
of a private economy, tending to individualism and freedom, by a 
controlled State-socialism and a feudal economy. A stimulating 
chapter on Britain comes from R. G. Collingwood, justified less by 
national interest than by the peculiar economic development in the 
island. We then return to another central chapter on the Imperial 
Recovery from Aurelian to Galerius by H. Mattingly, whose expert 
numismatic knowledge illuminates his theme. The end of the Princi- 
a the development of absolute monarchy, and the reforms of 

ocletian are next described’ by W. Ensslin. Then, before the final 
act in the tragedy of the ancient world, come a series of stimulating 
chapters on the religious, literary, and artistic developments of the 
century. Paganism forms the province of A. D. Nock, while the late 
F. C. Burkitt has dealt with Pagan Philosophy and the Christian 
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Church, together with the Church’s development in the East; its 
progress in the West is described by H. Lietzman of Berlin. After a 
survey of the transition to late classical art by G. Rodenwaldt of Berlin, 
Latin and Christian literature of the West is surveyed by E. K. Rand, 
the philosophy and letters of the Greek-speaking East by J. Bidez of 
Gand. Two masterly concluding chapters from N. H. Baynes deal with 
the persecutions, where the issue now lay between State and Church 
rather than between Christian and pagan, and with the early career of 
Constantine. A magisterial pronouncement closes the last chapter and 
forges the final link between the Ancient and Medieval History: “Con- 
stantine sitting amongst the Christian bishops at the oecumenical 
council of Nicaea is in his own person the beginning of Europe’s Middle 
Age.” The conclusion of an Epilogue reinforces the theme: ‘“ The 
foundation of New Rome, the Christian capital in partibus Orientis, may 
well be regarded as the symbolic act which brings to a close the history 
of the ancient world.” 

No cut-and-dried explanation of the decline of the ancient world is 
forced upon the reader—indeed, if we follow Professor A. J. Toynbee, 
the explanation is to be sought six hundred years earlier, and the period 
of this volume is concerned merely with the final symptoms of a deep- 
seated disease. He may read here, as in Gibbon, of the “ triumph of 
barbarism and religion,”’ but the landscape has changed, and he will get 
a far truer picture of the Roman and barbarian worlds and of the 
Christian Church than was revealed, or in part could have been revealed, 
to the author of that bitter phrase. H. H. Sou.xarp. 


The Mediaeval Universities. By NATHAN SCHACHNER. 1938. viii + 
388 pp. George Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book purports to be a popular history of the medieval 
universities, with four preliminary chapters about conditions before 
their rise, from the fourth century to Abelard. The social and literary 
sides of this large subject are stressed as against the structural, and the 
author has striven at all costs to be “ colourful,” to use one of his 
favourite terms. In his bibliography he acknowledges indebtedness to 
Rashdall. Now, a book giving a short, popular and accurate summary, 
in English, of Rashdall’s Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
conceived in his spirit and supplemented by the findings of modern 
scholarship, would have been welcome. This is emphatically not such 
a book. The author’s slipshod language, tendency to violent over- 
emphasis, historical inaccuracy, and perverse rejection of the cautious 
emendations of some of Rashdall’s conclusions in Powicke and Emden’s 
1936 edition of the Universities, render Mr. Schachner’s book singularly 
unfitted for use by the historical student. His citation (p. 379) of 
Rashdall’s book is perhaps meant to disclaim acquaintance with the 
1936 edition, lifting it from the category of books he has “ person- 
ally consulted ” to which the bibliography in general belongs (p. 377).’ 
In any case he follows in many ges the 1895 edition as 
against that of 1936. He attributes the origin of Oxford University 
to a migration of scholars from Paris, ignoring all difficulties and 
supplying imaginary details.? His account (pp. 221-2) of the 

1 Rashdall, Hastings. Rise of the Universities [sic] 2 v. in 3. 1895. (This 
is the most complete and accurate text in English. The author has leaned 
heavily upon it. A revised edition has appeared in 1936.) 

* Cf. the 1936 ed. m1, p. xvii, and Dr. Salter’s view: ‘for the theory of the 
migration there is really no evidence,’ ibid,, p. 30 n. 
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early “ some 2 ” at Oxford is inconsistent in itself, and betrays no 
knowledge of the views of the 1936 editors, or of Dr. Salter’s work on 
the subject... He —_ no indication whatever that the Oxford colleges 
were not founded for undergraduates,” and he greatly over-stresses the 
importance of the colleges in the medieval university. He differs from 
the 1936 editors in assessing the effect of the suppression of the 
Wycliffites on Oxford in the fifteenth century.‘ 

Mr. Schachner’s verbal looseness is partly responsible for the many 
errors in his book : but ignorance of the medieval background accounts 
for more. ‘ The thin shell burst that hid the rotten core within ”’ is 
not a good image, and there are many such: “ Franciscan monks ’”’ is 
an irritating expression. Adalbert of Bath (p. 236) should be Adelard. 
In his wish to be emphatic at all costs, Mr. Schachner often contradicts 
himself : the universities, for which he has no adjective too laudatory 
on pp. 3-5, 375, ete., crushed all eagerness for knowledge per se on p. 
372, dealt with a miserably restricted field of knowledge on p. 124,5 
granted degrees after puerile examinations on pp. 134, 233,° and were 
more concerned with feasting than study on many pages. Although 
aware on p. 153 that the students of Bologna were mature scholars 
from all parts of Europe, he cannot forbear seeking to call up 
laughter on p. 147 at the student university there, as a topsy-turvy 
institution. Verbal looseness may be responsible for the statement 
that ‘“‘ the bishop of Rome was but one of many [sic] bishops of equal 
rank and weight ”’: for the ‘‘ bloody upheavals ” of the Lollards : for 
the “robber barons who built castles on inaccessible crags ”’ all over 
Europe between the sixth and eighth century, and the “ prompt 
payment of all tithes”’ in that same early period. Perhaps also for 
the assertion (p. 13) that it has been fashionable to attribute 
the twelfth-century renaissance to the effects of the Crusades, which it 
has not, and for his own attribution (p. 5) of the sixteenth-century 
renaissance to the fall of Constantinople, which modern scholarship 
would not allow. 

Among major errors may be noted the habitual over-statement 
of the number of students at medieval universities. He speaks 
of “thousands”’ of students at Paris in Abelard’s time (p. 28), 
and on pp. 37 and 375 of “thousands and thousands of stu- 
dents’ there : there were, moreover, as many at Oxford as at Paris 
(p. 236). ‘‘ By the end of the middle ages there were scores of 
universities” is an over-statement : a studiuwm particulare was not a 
university. He falls into error in his description of the seven liberal 
arts, saying on p. 15 that the arithmetic and astronomy of the quad- 
rivium were ‘‘ mere means of calculating the date when Easter fell 


1 He alleges both a democratic origin for the “ colleges’ and a foundation 
of the halls by masters (p. 221), as he does for those of Paris (p. 140). Cf. Dr. 


Salter’s Revision in History, New Series, xiv, pp. 57 sqq. 


* Cf. Dr. Salter’s words (Revision, p. 58): ‘‘ Not a single college was founded 
for undergraduates until after 1500.” 
® Page 221, etc. Cf. Dr. Salter’s words (Revision, p. 58): ‘* Down to 1450 


they could all have been swept away and it would have made no great difference 
to the university.’’ 

* Page 220; cf. 1936 ed. m1, p. xx. Among the scholars whose presence 
rag — recovery later, Mr. Schachner surprisingly instances Erasmus 
p. 220), 

5 For his depreciation of the study of dialectic, cf. Professor Powicke on the 
connexion between the study of dialectic and science at Paris, in T'rans, Royal 
Hist. Soc., Fourth Series, vol. xvi, p. 11. 

* Professor Powicke holds a different view: ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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each year’; whereas the eleventh-century schools that taught only 
enough mathematics to calculate the date of Easter were not schools 
of the liberal arts at all. It should have struck him that the 
mathematics of the quadrivium, being in effect Graeco-Roman mathe- 
matics preserved through Boethius, Cassiodorus, etc., were not likely 
to be concerned with the date of Easter; nor would their discussion of 
proportional parts, harmonic progressions, etc., have been of much use 
thereto. Mr. Schachner speaks of the “lowly Arts” on p. 79, and 
hardly seems aware that they afforded the normal course for graduation 
and that only exceptional students went further; on p. 81 he speaks 
of the arts in Abelard’s time as “ comprising logic and philosophy 
on the one hand and theology on the other,” an astonishing error. He 
is apparently unaware that medieval Oxford was in the diocese of 
Lincoln : the pope did nothing arbitrary when he “ placed the bishop 
of Lincoln in control” (p. 209). Berengarius of Tours did not “ apply 
Nominalism to the sacrosanct doctrine of transubstantiation ” (p. 
23): rather, he himself formulated a Nominalist doctrine of the 
sacrament, in reply to which Lanfranc and Anselm laid the foundation 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation on which Aquinas afterwards 
built. Amid much laudable enthusiasm for Grossetéte and Bacon 
Mr. Schachner inserts the surprising statement that the English twelfth- 
century renaissance “laid more emphasis on science and mathematics 
than the great efflorescence of France,’’ Grossetéte and Bacon being 
themselves “‘ the culmination of a venerable tradition ”’ [sic]: there is, 
however, no evidence about the teaching of science and mathematics 
in England before 1200. It is hidden from Mr. Schachner that friar 
Bacon's interest in magic, astrology, etc., were due to his acceptance 
of the Arab dress in which Aristotelian science reached him. He will 
have none of Dr. Little’s explanation of the withdrawal of Bacon from 
Oxford to Paris. The account of Wycliffe is similarly inaccurate. 
“ At first,” Mr. Schachner says (p. 214), “ he fulminated against the 
generally acknowledged abuses of the Church,” then grew more and 
more revolutionary, and in his De Dominio divino struck at every 
kind of privilege. Actually, as Mr. Manning has shown, Wycliffe’s 
Determinatio de Dominio, which he wrote in 1375, was the beginning, 
not the climax, of revolt. The Peasants’ Revolt was not due, as Mr. 
Schachner says, to John Ball’s and Wat Tyler’s being inspired by 
Wycliffe’s teaching and taking it literally (p. 215). The book is 
violently anti-clerical in many passages, and has at least two uncalled- 
for gibes at modern universities and law courts. It is a pity that, with 
all his zest and enthusiasm for the subject of medieval universities, 
the author did not seek specialist advice in the revision of his book. 

M. DEANESLY. 


Siz Contemporaneous Revolutions, By Rocer BicELow MERRIMAN. 
1938. Milford. viii + 230 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Asy book from Professor Merriman will be welcomed by students of 
history, and this one will not disappoint expectations. He has, he tells 
us in his preface, been iestinahell i the subject for more than thirty 
years. He gave one lecture on it at Glasgow in 1937 as the David 
Murray Lecture, He has now handled the same subject in a book of 
230 pages, 

he general trend of the seventeenth century was towards state 
unity and concentration in the hands of the monarch; but in the 
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second quarter of the century this tendency was sharply interrupted in 
six parts of Europe : in Catalonia, in Portugal, in Naples, in France, in 
England, and in the Netherlands. These are the six revolutions whose 
fortunes Professor Merriman traces in this book and whose meaning and 
inter-relations he discusses. It has been well worth while to bring them 
together in this manner. And yet, as Professor Merriman himself 
admits and insists, there is very little resemblance between them, and, 
try as he may, he cannot make his subject into a unity. He notes 
many differences. Another may perhaps be added. In Naples, 
Catalonia, and Portugal the revolutions were directed against a weak 
and nerveless state and have strong nationalist characteristics. 
France, England, and the United Netherlands, on the other hand, were 
all flourishing and vigorous, and there could, in the nature of things, be 
no nationalist aim in the movement. In an interesting concluding 
chapter Professor Merriman compares these six revolutions with the 
more numerous movements which broke out in Europe about 1848. 
Wide as was the difference between the movements in Hungary and in 
France, there seems to be a much stronger connection than there was 
between the revolutions of the seventeenth century. In the nineteenth 
century there was that mysterious and terrifying something which it 
was at one time the custom to call The Revolution, and which seemed a 
threat to all governments. No such common basis can be discerned in 
the movements described in this book. 

No one can fail to find much that is interesting and important in 
these pages. As is natural, the less-known revolutions are more 
interesting than the well-worn subjects of the Puritan Revolution in 
England and the Fronde in France. The rising in Naples has become 
a subject of opera and romance, and parts of it belong to farce; but it 
can probably be found nowhere so clearly and sensibly described as in 
the twenty pages devoted to it here. The overthrow of the stadt- 
holderate (it is thus that the author spells this difficult word) and the 
establishment of a pensionary government are given with a delightful 
clarity. Indeed, the analysis of the situation in the States and the 
meaning of the revolution form, I think, the most admirable part of 
the whole book. I have said that there is not so much that is new in the 
treatment of the English and French revolutions; but the position of 
the Parlement de Paris is admirably analysed, and if the narrative of 
the parliamentary movement in England follows for the most part well- 
established lines, there are pages which will be read with interest even 
by those who are well acquainted with the story. Such are the account 
of Prynne’s reactionary old age; Sexby’s attempt at republican propa- 
ganda in France by the translation of the Agreement of the People into 
French, where it is difficult to recognise it as L’ Accord du Peuple; and 
Cromwell’s offer to Condé to come to his help with 40,000 foot and 
12,000 horse if the ‘‘ Prince would give his hand to reduce France to the 
state in which England now is.’”’ No wonder the agent was dumb at the 
sally and left at once without saying another word. 

Professor Merriman is struck with the failure of the revolutions of 
the seventeenth century and also of those after 1848 to spread over 
Europe. He asks in a few interesting pages of his last chapter whether 
the modern revolutionary movements of Russia, Germany, and else- 
where are more likely to universalise themselves. He sees the un- 

recedented power which is wielded by modern leaders of revolutions, 
ut nevertheless concludes that modern nationalism will prevent the 
nations of Europe from accepting a uniform mould, A, J, GRran'r, 
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The Lord General : a Life of Thomas Fairfax. By M. A. Gtsp. 
1938. xv + 304 pp. Lindsay Drummond. _ 12s. 6d. 

Cromwell's Captains. By C. E. Lucas Pumps. 1938. ix + 
426 pp. Heinemann. 16s. 

Cromwell’s Understudy : the Life and Times of General John Lambert 
and the Rise and Fail of the Protectorate. By W. H. Dawson. 
1938. 464 pp. W. Hodge & Co. 15s. 

A Cromwellian Major-General : the Career of Colonel James Berry. 
By Sm James Berry and 8. G. Lez. 1938. vi + 325 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 165s. 


THE men surrounding Cromwell almost all present one special 
difficulty to biographers : their lives are brilliantly illuminated for a 
few years; but most of them rise from obscurity and sink into twilight. 
Few of them have left important collections of private papers; their 
personalities have to be recaptured from their external history, from 
the asides in their official correspondence, and from the descriptions 
of memoir writers. 

Miss Gibb tells the life of Fairfax very largely by means of extracts 
from contemporary documents; they are united with considerable 
literary skill to form a narrative, and give her book great charm. 
The detail is not absolutely reliable ; the great defect is that no attempt 
is made to assess Fairfax as a general, as an exponent of the art of 
war. Did he make any contribution to strategy or to tactics? or to 
the organisation and discipline of armies? These, the important 
questions, are left unanswered. To another more personal question 
there is probably no simple answer, why Fairfax hen 1648 sinks so 
completely into the background. He can scarcely have been blind 
to the general tendency of events in 1647 and 1648; he appears to 
have left political control to Cromwell and Ireton, to have possessed no 
political ability himself; ill health and distaste produced an apparent 
refusal to accept the results of his own conduct. Miss Gibb has made 
insufficient use of Fairfax’s own letters; and his miscellaneous writings 
are relegated to an isolated chapter and an appendix. 

Mr. Lucas Phillips gives sketches of Hampden, Skippon, Blake, 
and Lambert, in a style insistently lively and not always grammatical ; 
whatever revision there may have been is inadequate. In spite of its 
range in subject-matter the book has a fair degree of unity. Its great 
merit is the accounts of battles and of military and naval manceuvres ; 
Mr. Lucas Phillips is justly proud of his accounts of Inverkeithing 
and of the movements round Lostwithiel in 1644; he has evidently 
examined the ground carefully, and gives a number of excellent maps. 
The rest of his narrative is perfunctory. The book would be an 
attractive substitute for historical novels. 

Mr. Dawson’s account of Lambert contains more than two hundred 
thousand words. It is ttable that the result of so much work 
should be unsatisfactory. . Dawson has chosen not to give adequate 
references to authorities; in the earlier part of the book there is com- 
——. little citation of authorities at all; not even the sources of 

bert’s letters are given. The detail, where it can be easily tested, 
is not reliable; the handling of authorities is unsatisfactory; the more 
general judgements on Lambert’s importance from time to time are 
questionable ; and it is impossible to disentangle any clear or adequate 
views as to the trend of his conduct. If these remarks are unduly 
harsh, Mr. Dawson has himself to blame for passages relating to Crom- 
well (“little more than a supernumerary” at Dunbar), Thurloe, and 
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Monck (“a notorious debauchee ”), which will arouse the hostility of 
many readers. The most interesting part of the book is that dealing 
with Lambert’s life in captivity after 1662; it is here that Mr. Dawson’s 
services in collecting new information are most apparent; a chapter 
on the ballads and satires relating to Lambert is also interesting. The 
book will not lead to any revision of the current estimate of Lambert. 

These three books make clear the desirability of an account of the 
first Civil War in the north of England, especially prior to Marston 
Moor. Presumably the materials are inadequate; but at present 
there is nothing available beyond notices of detached movements. 

Colonel Berry was a far less important man than any of the five 
described in the above three books. Before the Civil War he was 
engaged in trade or manufacture, probably in the iron industry, and 
was a friend of Richard Baxter. He was a lieutenant in Cromwell’s 
regiment in 1643 and gradually rose in rank; he was one of the 
Agitators in 1647 and became colonel of a cavalry regiment in 1651. 
The climax of his fortunes came when he was appointed one of the 
administrative Major-Generals and then one of Cromwell’s lords. In 
1659 he was an adherent of Lambert. He was kept in prison from 
1660 until 1672 and died in 1691. 

Sir James Berry and Mr. Lee have produced a masterly account of 
his life. While much remains obscure, they have assembled far more 
information than could have been expected. The most important 

rt of the book is that dealing with Berry’s work as a major-general ; 
is district was Wales and the adjacent counties. The principal 
materials are Berry’s own letters, mostly already printed in the Thurloe 
State Papers; they are here elaborately annotated, so as to give a very 
clear view of Berry’s administrative duties and of his execution of 
them. The system of the major-generals was to be financed by means 
of an extremely invidious tax on the wealthier defeated royalists ; 
Berry’s letters show that there were too few qualified royalists in his 
district to support the cost of the system. As regards the major- 
generals’ police, as opposed to their partisan, duties, there is no reason, 
at least in Berry’s case, to believe that they were found irksome by 
the people. 

Another passage of general interest deals with Berry’s pay and that 
of the regiment in which he served in the later part of the first Civil 
War; it is based on documents hitherto unused in the Public Record 
Office. These es transcend Berry’s personal history and make 
the book an illustration of the works of Gardiner and Firth. It is 
rather heavy reading, but that is a necessary result of its rich and 
careful detail. It is, apart from Professor Abbott’s works, the most 
important contribution that has been made for some time to the 
history of the Cromwellian period. 

These books are illustrated with reproductions of portraits, prints, 
medals, and documents. Mr. Dawson includes a photograph of a 
sword dated 1648 and believed to have been Lambert’s; he also re- 

roduces an interesting print of Lambert on horseback. Mr. Lucas 

hillips describes the appearance of his subjects from the portraits of 
them which he reproduces; but the authenticity of that of Hampden 
is more than doubtful; and the alleged portrait of Blake, a miniature 
in the National Maritime Museum, appears from the costume to have 
been painted not less than five years after his death (a number of 
alleged portraits of Blake, excluding this one, are discussed by Mr. 
C. D. Curtis, in Blake : General-at-Sea, 1934; none has any serious 
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claim to authenticity). Drawings of Skippon’s and Berry’s standards 
are reproduced by Mr. Lucas Phillips oad by Sir James Berry and Mr. 
Lee ; the latter also give a debenture and a power of attorney relating 
toarmy pay. These are printed forms filled in by hand; they are very 
early specimens of such forms in this country. E. 8. DE Brzr. 


The Enigma of James II, By MatcoimV. Hay. 1938. xvi + 243 pp. 
Sands & Co. 8s. 6d. 


In this book, which may be called a continuation of his other work 
The Jesuits and the Popish Plot, the author attempts neither a biography 
of James II nor a history of his reign, but a refutation of those his- 
torians who have done him injustice. Most of these are the repre- 
sentatives of the whig tradition, from Burnet to Mr. Trevelyan and 
Mr. Churchill, but they are not all whigs, nor even Protestants : 
Lingard and Bishop Mathew are not spared. It is recognised by most 
historians now, though Major Hay does not say so, that James did 
not show personal cruelty in Scotland, that he was a first-rate naval 
administrator and that he was sincere in his desire for toleration. 
The value of this book lies not in discovering or even establishing any 
of these facts, but in disposing of some of the supposed evidence to 
the contrary; its weakness lies mainly in an undue concentration on 
this secondary purpose. A casual reader might suppose that it gave 
Major Hay more pieasure to find fault with his opponents than to 
vindicate his hero. 

Major Hay has used some new authorities, especially the papers of 
the Scots Colleges at Paris and Rome, now at Blairs Castle. From 
this source he draws some useful evidence of Catholic opinion, and 
some good pieces of evidence on facts, of which the most striking is an 
eye-witness’s confirmation, long after the event, of the story that 
Argyll mocked at Montrose on his way to execution (p. 32). He has 
corrected, by looking up the originals, some misinterpretations of the 
dispatches of Adda and Terriesi. Space does not permit me to enumerate 
these corrections, many of which are well worth making. They 
deserve the attention of anyone who writes on this subject, though they 
must be handled with care. In the most important of the Terriesi 
passages, for instance, I cannot accept Major Hay’s translation of the 
passage omitted by the Marchesa Campana de Cavelli: it seems to me 
to mean not “on the whole a calumny,” but “largely a calumny,” 
which is not the same thing (p. 161). Again, I should require further 
arguments before accepting the translation of “avoir envie de” put 
forward on p. 209,n.1. Iam inclined to think that Major Hay makes 
a good point against Dalrymple and Ranke in maintaining that the 
varying formule with which Sama signed his letters to William III 
are not significant (pp. 145-7). 

It is disappointing not to be able to accept Major Hay’s new points 
with more confidence. Although he is severe on inaccuracy, he is 
not more accurate than the rest of us. Not only are there a good many 
misprints and slips of the pen, but there are incorrect statements at 
crucial points in the argument. The letter of Compton to William III 
dated 27 October 1687 (p. 53) is not “ foxy” and does not forecast 
the dethroning of James II: at that date there was no reason to 
anticipate that William’s wife would not in time inherit the throne. 
The Catholics had not ‘ long enjoyed” in Holland a greater measure 
of freedom than James proposed to give them in England (p. 85). It 
is, to put it mildly, misleading to describe the Goldsmiths, Merchant 
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Taylors, Barbers and Surgeons and Apothecaries among others as 
‘companies of London tradesmen ”’ in a passage (p. 87) which seems 
to be intended to describe the feelings of “ the working classes.” The 
fellows of Magdalen had not been “ dispensed by the Crown” from 
carrying out their original statutes (p. 121), but forbidden to do so 
by Acts of Parliament. It is too strong to say that James’s trust in 
William of Orange “ never faltered until the Dutch fleet was in sight 
of England ” (p. 147). The Toleration Act was not “ a legal instru- 
ment for applying ‘ necessary constraint ’ to the Catholics ”’ (p. 194) : 
it enacts no new constraint upon them whatever. 

Perhaps on some other occasion Major Hay will answer the objec- 
tions which stand in the way of what is now the fashionable defence of 
James. The most serious of these is that James did nothing for the 
Protestant dissenters until the failure of his attempt to co-operate with 
the Anglicans; or, in other words, that he had already been king for 
more than two years before he issued the Declaration of Indulgence. 
A second is that James may have been sincere in professing that he 
would never be a party to forcing consciences, and yet may have 
believed equally sincerely that this was consistent with limiting the 
civil privileges of heretics. The system of his Anglican opponents and 
of William III was something like that, and it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to call it the normal English view in the later seventeenth 
century. When Major Hay quotes a denunciation of it he has to come 
down as late as Sydney Smith (p. 86). At one point (pp. 80-1) he 
gives extracts from papers at Stonyhurst which give an account of a 
debate ’ between Catholic theologians in which the doctrine that it 
was never lawful for a Catholic prince to protect heresy was modified 
by a “rider ” that he may lawfully permit heresy and grant liberty of 
conscience to his subjects “‘ when great necessity requires it.’”’ Unfor- 
tunately we are not told who conducted this discussion, or where or 
how; nor are we told its date, which appears to have been some years 
after James’s departure from England. But even this short account 
of the debate seems to explain why it was that, although James was 
in fact a man of truth and honour, his promises were distrusted by many 
Protestants. I cannot accept Major Hay’s sweeping denials of the 
bona fides of all James’s opponents and most of his critics. Major Hay 
himself does not excuse Bossuet for denying in 1686 that there had been 
persecution in his diocese when something which modern Britons would 
call persecution had in fact taken place (pp. 190-3). He says that 
“for a time, some of the Catholics in London were deceived.” Is it 
surprising that many of the Protestants, knowing something of the 
facts and imagining that the Catholics everywhere were acting in 
concert, were suspicious ? 

The enigma of James II is the problem of where he stood in the 
confused discussions of toleration. The broad purpose of his reign 
seems to have been a revival of the tolerant policy of 1672, a revival 
with an improved chance of success because he had eliminated the 
greatest weakness of the Crown in 1672, the uncertainty of its power in 
Scotland. On the political side the story of his failure is clear enough ; 
on the religious side it still needs investigation.! G. N. CLARK. 


1 As I am reviewing the book! ought, perhaps, to mention a criticism of a sentence 
of my own which appears on p. 180. My statement that Innocent XI had tried to 
dissuade James and Louis from the steps which led to a conflict would have been 
i ee if I had explicitly stated that he approved the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes though not the subsequent severities. 
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Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782. By G. N. Ciarx. 
1938. xvi-+ 211 pp. Royal Historical Society. 7s. 6d. 


REcENT developments in statistical methods and the growing 
importance of statistics in modern life are bound to influence studies 
in economic history. Professor Clark’s book may therefore be regarded 
as one of the first fruits of this impact. Those who have no taste 
for figures may yet turn with profit to Mr. Clark’s introduction, where 
he traces the rise of official commercial statistics, a development in 
which this country was easily the pioneer. 

Continuous accounts of the yearly value of imports and exports 
date from 1696, the year of the setting up of the Board of Trade and 
of the office of Inspector-General of Imports and Exports. In origin 
this development was the outcome not of any governmental concern 
for administrative efficiency, but rather of the anxiety of the House of 
Commons over heavy war-time trade losses and of more than theoretic 
interest in considerations of the balance of trade. The office of 
Inspector-General was from the first an adjunct of the Board of Customs 
not of the Board of Trade, and the degree of control increased as the 
eighteenth century advanced. Dr. Charles Davenant, who succeeded 
to the post, at Godolphin’s insistence, in 1703, wrote that he was 
“better pleased with it than to have had the other [a commissioner- 
ship of customs] for I have £1000 a year for myself, besides the necessary 
allowances to my clarks and I am in a post where I have ample field 
to show myself.”” His performance, it must be owned, was not equal 
to his intention, and his successors found the salary cut by half. 
Professor Clark errs in supposing this to be the first instance in England 
of the name “ inspector ”’ as an official title—there was an Inspector 
of Seizures in the Excise Commission of 1671, an Inspector of the 
Outport books in the Customs in 1673, four Inspectors of the River 
in 1682. Between 1686 and 1706 the term came into common official 
use, though, as Mr. Clark suggests, it may well reflect French influence. 
Actually, a Customs’ Establishment book drawn up in 1773 dates the 
office of Inspector-General from 1681 (not 1696), a not unlikely year 
in view of the Exclusion Parliaments’ well-founded distrust of the 
connivance of Customs officials in the non-enforcement of the statutory 
prohibition of trade with France. If this date should prove to be the 
correct one, the first appointment would anticipate that of Jacques 
Savary to a similar, though temporary, post in France. 

Professor Clark gives a short account of successive Inspector- 
Generals and of the problems which faced them in the discharge of 
their duties. Easily the greatest of these arose from the taking off 
of custom duties on outgoing commodities, a policy begun in the 
Restoration period and completed by 1721. This meant that the port 
officials had no longer any compelling interest to “ enter ” the correct 
quantities of exports, though they were well aware of the tricks and 
colourful dealings of exporting merchants. Davenant himself in 1711 
suggested the imposition of nominal duties in the interest of correct 
records: his successor, Henry Martin, frankly confessed that, in 
consequence of the unreliability of export returns, the exact balance 
of trade could never be known (p. 22). He doubted, too, “ whether 
it is prudent to tell foreign nations, in print (as we do), what they buy 
from England, and especially to make ostentation of more than they 
really buy ” (p. 68)—a view that found an echo in the age of enlightened 
despots, pursuing again the butterfly of economic self-sufficiency. 


Professor Clark wisely insists that the export figures which he publishes 
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must be taken with more than a grain of salt. His book has been 
rightly styled a guide. 

Unfortunately, there are a number of serious gaps in the “ catalogue 
of statistical material’’ (pp. 151-206). This part of the book has 
been prepared by Mrs. Barbara Franks, who is also responsible for the 
transcription of the tables from the ledgers of the Inspector-General’s 
office. Since the guide will be principally used by young researchers, 
it will be as well to point out some of the more serious gaps in the 
material. Owing to the operation of the drawback system, it has 
come about that the vital statistics of the trade in printed cottons 
during the crucial years of the textile revolution occur in the Excise 
papers, not in the Customs accounts. The same is true, also, of the 
imports of tea, coffee, and chocolate during Walpole’s period, and to 
a less extent of tobacco, glass, rum, and spirits. There are also im- 
portant returns in the papers of Charles Jenkinson, when taxation of 
America was first considered by the Treasury. Moreover, the first 
Report of the Commercial Relations between England and France, by 
George Villiers and John Bowring, printed in 1834, contains valuable 
tables of official and semi-official French trade statistics of the 
eighteenth century, as well as others prepared by William Irving, a 
later Inspector-General, from his own office, the originals of which 
may not have survived the Custom House fire. Lastly, the general 
reader would certainly have welcomed the inclusion of the tables of 
imports and exports for the port of London from 1662 to 1663, of 
which mention is made on p. xv. A comparison of the value of the 
trade done with each country is highly instructive. It may be of 
interest to state that semi-official editions of prices-current (of 
commodities) were subsidised out of secret service monies in the age 
of Walpole. EpwarpD HuvuauHes. 


Edmund Burke. By Sm Purp Maenvs. 1939. xiv + 367 pp. 


Murray. 15s. 


Or books relating to Burke there is no end. Yet it is remarkable 
that no standard edition of his works exists; no complete collection of 
his letters; no satisfactory compendium of his speeches. A similar 
inadequacy characterises the numerous biographies of him that have 
been attempted. In many respects the best and most authoritative is 
one of the earliest—namely, that written by Sir James Prior and first 
published in 1824. Prior, it is true, was compelled, through lack of 
information, to leave many gaps in the story of Burke’s career. It has 
been the main task of subsequent writers to fill up these gaps. Two 
writers only can be said to have been conspicuously oneal One is 
the late Mr. A. P. I. Samuels, whose masterly monograph on T'he Larly 
Life of Burke was published posthumously in 1923: on the basis of 
exhaustive research it retold in convincing detail the tale of Burke’s 
youth in Ireland. The second is the volume by Sir Philip Magnus now 
before us. Sir Philip has had the privilege, enjoyed by no previous 
biographer, of consulting the Burke papers—originally the property 
of Burke’s patron, the Marquis of Rockingham—still preserved in 
Rockingham’s old home at Wentworth Weetheuts in Yorkshire. He 
has made excellent use of his privilege, and, as a result of laborious 
digging among documents uncatalogued and chaotic, has thrown new 
light upon several hitherto dark places. The most important of his 
revelations relate to the finances of the three Burkes—Edmund, 
Richard, and William—who shared a common house and a common 
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purse. It is clear that two of the three were unmitigated scoundrels, 
Their gamblings in East Indian Stocks and West Indian lands merited 
the penal servitude which all Edmund’s influence barely enabled them 
to escape. It cannot be said that Edmund himself comes well out of 
the exposure. It is difficult to imagine how he can have continued to 
believe that he himself was an honest man. Incidentally, Sir Philip’s 
investigations of the scandalous financial transactions of the three 
impecunious Burkes serve to explain the hitherto mysterious dismissal 
of Fox from North’s ministry in 1774. Fox, also impecunious and 
deeply in debt, was implicated in the Burkes’ West Indian speculations, 
and was trying to use his influence with North to further their infamous 
Pp ings. North refused to listen to him, denounced him as a 
villain, and dismissed him as unfit for responsible office. 

The Rockingham-—Burke correspondence, freely drawn upon in this 
interesting volume, supply many hitherto unknown details concerning 
both the private and the public life of Burke. If one must make any 
critical remark concerning Sir Philip’s careful and well-constructed 
work, it is that he has been so much concerned with the investigation of 
Burke’s actions that he has somewhat neglected his ideas. For an 
exposition of his political and religious thought one must still turn to 
the writings of Lord Morley and Professor McCann. 

F. J. C. HEARNsHAW. 


Dictator of Portugal. A life of the Marquis of Pombal: 1699-1782. 
By Marcus Cueke. 1939. viii + 315 pp. London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 12s. 6d. 


UntiL now the only English biography of Pombal was that by 
John Smith (1843, reprinted 1871). The author, who was private 
secretary to Marshal Saldanha, Pombal’s grandson, quotes freely 
from the dispatches of English ministers in Lisbon, but the book has 
no critical value. Since then half a dozen biographies have appeared 
in Portugal, the dispatches of the Austrian Envoys in Lisbon, very 
damaging to Pombal, were partly printed in 1895-6 and Lucio de 
Azevedo used the Pombaline documents in the Lisbon National 
Library for his O Marques de Pombal e a sua Epoga (1922.) 

Mr. Cheke has based his work on these and other sources, and 
though he brings no new facts, he has produced an informing, a generally 
judicious and a well-written study. He resolves the main problem of 
the life of Pombal by calling him Dictator, and rightly enough, though 
the latter asserted that all his ministerial acts were done by royal order. 
Marred by many cruelties, his administration of twenty-seven years 
did not even make Portugal more prosperous, though he enriched 
himself and his friends; his reforms failed in practice, his privileged 
companies, except that for Port wine, had soon to be wound up, yet he 
could claim some notable achievements. The two most important 
were his restriction of English domination over Portuguese trade and 
the rebuilding of Lisbon after the earthquake of 1755. On the latter 
occasion the famous saying, ‘‘ Bury the dead, feed the living and close 
the ports,’ was uttered by the Marquis de Alorna and not by Pombal. 
The laws of 6 and 7 June 1755 by which the Brazilian Indians 
gained their freedom only carried into effect a proposal of Father 
Gabriel Malagrida, The reason Pombal dared not bring the Jesuits 
to trial for their supposed share in the attempt on King Joseph’s life 
(p. 150) was the lack of evidence, but to humiliate them in the person 


of the venerable missionary he personally denounced Malagrida to the 
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Inquisition for heresy and had him garrotted and burnt in an auto-da- 
é. The original process against the Tavoras was destroyed by King 
John VI and the — edition is not reliable, some documents having 


been removed and others added. In a second edition Mr. Cheke might 
use and include in his bibliography a pamphlet by the Lisbon merchant 
William Shirley (London, 1759) which analyses the sentence on the 
Tavoras, Pombal sein Charakter und seine Politik by B. Dulr, and 
Pastor’s Geschichte der Papste Vol. 16. Mr. Cheke shows only one side 
of John V. Unlike his son Joseph, he governed as well as reigned and 
his money was not spent only on ecclesiastical objects. His buildings 
include the Lisbon aqueduct and Artillery Museum, the noble Libraries 
of Coimbra University and Mafra, the latter stocked with fine editions 
of foreign books, and the Hospital at Caldas. His coinage is beautiful 
and also the furniture of his time. He founded the Royal Academy 
of History, whose Memoirs in 15 volumes are still consulted, and paid for 
the printing of other important works at home and abroad; he also 
saw to the protection of ancient monuments by the law of 20 August 
1721, and had parts of Brazil surveyed and mapped. His foreign policy 
was firm, even when it touched the Holy See. A squadron he despatched 
in 1717 took part in the battle of Matapan. At p. 23 the Treaties of 
1703 are confused, that of 27 December was the Methuen ; at p. 29, 
War of Spanish Succession should be Anglo-Spanish War ; at p. 206 
there is an error for I possess a contemporary copy of the Edital of 24 
September 1770, measuring 2 feet by 14, banning the works of Spinoza, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Bayle and others, on the ground of their noxious 
teaching. E. PRESTAGE. 


A History of the Canadian West to 1870-71. By Artuur 8S. Morton. 
1939. xiv-+ 987 pp. Thomas Nelson. 25s. 

The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. By D. G. 
CREIGHTON. 1937. vii-+ 441 pp. Oxford University Press; Yale 
University Press; Toronto: the Ryerson Press. 22s. 6d. 


Or late years Canadian historians have been turning their attention, 
with excellent results, to what may be called frontiers and continental 
expansion. The Champlain Society has given a clear lead in its admir- 
able series of western and north-western records, beginning with 
Samuel Hearne’s Journey in 1769-72, and developing, through an 
alliance with the Hudson’s Bay Company, in Simpson’s Athabasca 
Journal and a welcome plan to print further H.B.C. records. 

The two volumes under consideration represent two widely different 
attitudes to the new field of investigation. Professor Morton’s History 
of the Canadian West provides the reader, whether specialist or general, 
with a very full account of western affairs down to the absorption 
of the territory into the Canadian federation. It is almost too full of 
incidents as interesting as they are important—the initial struggle 
between France and England operating on two fronts, Hudson Bay 
and the old colonies; the growth, rivalry, and final union of the great 
fur-trading companies; the episode of Lord Selkirk; and the evolution 
of what are now the middle and western provinces of the Dominion. 
To one for whom Francis Parkman still seems the model for work of 
this description it seems a pity that Professor Morton has not produced 
three separate volumes, all interesting, and each with its own beginning, 
middle, and end. Parkman’s technique, apart from the scientific 
thoroughness of his investigations, combined shrewd subdivision of his 
subject with an appeal, neither to a highly specialised expert public, 
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nor yet to a popular gallery, but to that most important person, the 
educated general reader. The present work possesses in its subject 
the same appeal as do Parkman’s volumes, and the author knows how 
to interest his readers in a fascinating theme. Professor Morton has 
written what must remain the standard book of reference on its sub- 
ject; but the bulk of A History of the Canadian West—rather greater 
than that of any single volume of the Cambridge Modern History— 
may prove forbidding to the very public who ought to find pleasure 
in such notable chapters as those which deal with Alexander Mackenzie, 
or the Selkirk colony, or the savage strife between the rival fur 
companies. However that may be, the author will place his readers 
still more in his debt if he will add another chapter of American 
continental history, this time in the Parkman fashion, on the great 
story of western railway pioneering. The early history of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is one of the great unwritten themes in serious Canadian 
history. 

Professor Creighton’s study of the commercial empire of the St. 
Lawrence presents a startling contrast to Professor Morton’s steady 
and solid work. The writer is clearly a man of imagination, know- 
ledge, and literary power of his own kind. He has very properly 
recalled the attention of students to the place of economic, and 
economic-geographical, factors in the history and politics of the 
Canadian people. His intention is to “trace the relations between 
the commercial system of the St. Lawrence and the political develop- 
ment of Canada” through a century—1760 to 1850—of its history. 
The centre of his interest is the great river and its lakes. In his own 
characteristic words, “It seemed the destined pathway of North 
American trade; and from the river there rose, like an exhalation, 
the dream of western commercial empire. . . . The dream of the 
commercial empire of the St. Lawrence runs like an obsession through 
the whole of Canadian history; and men followed each other through 
life, planning and toiling to achieve it. The river was not only a great 
actuality; it was the central truth of a religion.” 

The critic will admire the skill and power of the writer, but must 
affirm that this is not the way in which sound history is written. To 
begin with, it is always dangerous to shape facts to suit a thesis. Let 
it be granted that the river and its lakes could not but be a dominant 
fact in Canadian history; there were also many other dominant facts. 
It does not help truth to dramatise geographical abstractions and 
write Canadian history in the terms of geographical melodrama. 
Further, emotional renderings of plain history mislead. Professor 
Creighton exhibits the events of his hundred years in terms more 
appropriate to the catastrophic events, say, of the early chapters of 
Genesis than to our more commonplace world. From 1763 Canada 
passed through vicissitudes and perils such as attend the development 
of all normal young countries, and terms like “ collapsed in frag- 
ments,” “decline,” “ ruin,” suggest a historian in hysterics. Much, 
too, of the modern scholastic talk, repeated in this volume, of England’s 
first and second empires, and of Sandeman imperial statesman- 


ship, seems to the present writer, simply misleading. The British 
Commonwealth, like the Dominion of Canada, is to-day what it was 
yesterday, and what it will be to-morrow. 

The writer’s naturally shrewd judgment is affected by the hot 
pursuit of his argument, and his descriptions of men, affairs, and even 
nature, are too often questionably true. To speak of Guy Carleton as 
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a “ vigorous reactionary ”’ is to ignore the enlightenment of his policy 
towards French Canada. With Castlereagh, backed by Wellington, 
in charge, and showing both moderation and judgment in their view 
of the United States after 1812, the statement that ‘‘ the war with the 
United States which had been partly won by the society of the fur 
trade, had been wholly lost by the diplomatists in Europe” is 
ludicrous. Selkirk had a great deal more in him than “a genius for 
the inappropriate.”’ William Lyon Mackenzie was a dyspeptic Scots- 
man with a grievance, not “‘ a Puritan with a mission.” Metcalfe, who 
both in India and Canada, was the very soul of hospitality and 

enerosity, is labelled ‘‘ grim, sombre, stoically unyielding ” ; and some 
Envaledge of Elgin’s Canadian career leaves the present critic puzzled 
when the author talks of his ‘‘ well-meaning inertia.” No historian 
is entitled, in this fashion, to fling phrases about without ascertaining 
their relation to actual facts. Impressionism, even in history, has its 
place, but false impressionism always remains false. A drastic reduction 
of Professor Creighton’s epithets and adjectives would greatly have 
improved his book. 

If all this be thought harsh judgment, readers may test the book 
by reference to its closing pages. It is appropriate to close the story 
with a chapter on the “‘ Final Collapse ”’ of the St. Lawrence commercial 
empire. The writer has to describe the Montreal riots which broke 
out in 1849 when Elgin manfully supported his ministers on the 
“ Rebellion Losses ”’ Bill, and the annexation movement of the same 
date. The former was a piece of public rudeness which Elgin thought 
it wisest to forget; the latter an economic eddy complicated by party 
jobbery, which the same Governor-General answered in 1854 by his 
Reciprocity Treaty. But the author must end on his favourite note 
of earthquake and eclipse. ‘‘ The fire which broke out on that awful 
evening of 1849,” he writes of these petty events, “‘ was symbolic of the 
blind urge towards disavowal and destruction; and the hopes of 
successive generations of Canadians, consumed in a last blaze of anger, 
were reflected in the red sky over Montreal.” In his wiser moments 
Professor Creighton must know that this is simply rhetorical exaggera- 
tion and bad history. J. L. Morison. 


Dom Pedro the Magnanimous, Second Emperor of Brazil. By Mary 
WILHELMINE Wiiiams. 1937. viii+ 414 pp. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill; Oxford University Press. 16s. 


Dom Pepro II became Emperor of Brazil in 1831 at the age of six. 
Nine years later he ascended the throne, and from 1847 he ruled as well 
as reigned until in 1889 a military conspiracy drove him into broken- 
hearted exile. Ruling over a vast but empty land and a people for 
the most part illiterate and for a large part unfree, Pedro devoted him- 
self to what he conceived to be the welfare of his country with a 
modesty, integrity, and simplicity which marked his real nobility of 
character. Under him Brazil esca the turbulence and violence 
which convulsed some at least of her neighbours. Despite all too 
evident weaknesses she enjoyed, and deserved, the reputation of 

a the most enlightened and liberal of the South American states. 
0 other government was outwardly more stable or secure. Yet when, 
to the surprise and indignation of the world, that Government collapsed 
before a military cowp d'état, its foundations had long been undermined. 
The abolition of slavery, conflict with the Church, discontent at Pedro's 
immense personal power, and the attraction of the republican ideal had 
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all played their part in alienating from the Empire the classes whose 
support was necessary for its continuance. And in the insubordination 
and exalted pretensions of the military the Empire may be said to have 
— the fatal fruits of that Paraguayan war to which its own policy 
had in part contributed. 

“* My life is my manifesto,”’ said Pedro when he landed in Europe. 
Yet that life so interesting to contemporaries and in itself so notable 
has been neglected by posterity, or at least by the English-speaking 
world. An article by Professor P. A. Martin,’ and an essay by Dr. 
A. K. Manchester,® published in the same year as this book, are the only 
historical studies in English directly bearing on it. Professor Williams’s 
admirable biography is thus not timely, but overdue. But the delay 
has it compensations. Miss Williams has written not only the first 
life in English of Dom Pedro, but what will long remain the definitive 
one. She has ransacked the Brazilian and United States archives. 
Above all, she has made extensive use of the Pedro d’Orléans Braganca 
archives at the Chateau d’Eu. The result is a book, eminently alates 
which is an excellent biography and an important contribution to the 
social and, more particularly, to the political history of Brazil. The 
University of North Carolina Press, which has already given us Dr. 
Manchester’s British Preeminence in Brazil, is to be congratulated on a 
volume which is so worthy a successor. R. A. Humpureys. 


England and the Maori Wars. By A. J. Harrop. 1937. 424 pp. 
London : The New Zealand News (92 Fleet Street, E.C.4). 15s. 


Tis book is in a sense a sequel to Dr. Harrop’s earlier work on 
England and New Zealand from Tasman to the Taranaki War. Like 
that earlier book, it contains much new material, and the details of 
policy in a very important decade in the history of New Zealand and of 
British colonial administration have never before been so fully 
elucidated. It will be indispensable to students of those subjects. In 
matters hot with controversy at the time it is cool and objective in its 
presentation, so that we have at last, as it seems, got to the bottom 
of the famous quarrel between Sir George Grey and Sir Duncan Cameron, 
the commander of the troops in New Zealand. The records of the 
Colonial and War Offices are usefully supplemented by the files of 
The Times, which was undoubtedly influential, though the narrowness 
of its point of view is now apparent. To its rhetorical question ““ What 
possible benefit do the people of England derive from the most success- 
ful campaign against the Waikatos?”’ one may perhaps answer in 
1939 “ A brand butter.” 

No one is better qualified than Dr. Harrop to give this important 
subject the full and scholarly treatment which it deserves. Those 
who consider that the scholar’s function is confined to scrupulous 
selection and presentation of his primary materials,“ allowing the 
actors in the story to speak for themselves,” may find nothing to 
regret in the fact that he has reduced his comments almost to a 
minimum ; and will find the book an admirable example of the method. 
But others may be sorry that Dr. Harrop has to so large an extent left 
it to his readers to weave for themselves a pattern from these complex 
strands of thought and action. They have seen far less of the evidence 


1 P. A. Martin, “ Causes of the Collapse of the Brazilian Empire,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, tv (1921), 4. ; 

* A. K. Manchester, “ Constitutional pistenente in Brazil,” in South 
American Dictators, ed, A, C, Wilgus (Washington, 1937). 
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than he, and the pattern they make for themselves cannot be as rich 
and clear as he could have made for them. 

This method of treatment seems also to have led the author to stop 
short of a search into the depths of his theme. This colonial issue 
impinged upon some of the fundamentals of mid-Victorian England— 
its love of peace, tempered by uneasiness at the course of events in 
North America and Europe; its belief in the virtues of self-help and 
self-government ; its philanthropic though often ill-informed concern 
for the welfare of native peoples under its Imperial sway. These 
feelings are of course reflected in official documents and in The Times, 
but one would have liked to see Dr. Harrop leave his documents for an 
occasional analytical journey in these directions. 

One further criticism may be made. Dr. Harrop almost always 
treats New Zealand as one and the Ministry of the day as the organ of its 
opinion. This is too simplified a view. North Island provinces 
differed, in their view of the Maori Wars, from South Island provinces, 
and amongst themselves; and in the South old settlers differed from 
gold-seeking immigrants from Victoria. With no underlying unity 
it is not surprising that “‘no one leading principle—and no single 
leader—emerged quickly enough.” 

On the whole the task which the author set himself in this book 
has been performed with scholarly assiduity and ability; but one feels 
that if he had been more ambitious of answering the question ‘‘ Why ?”’ 
the result would have been a more satisfying synthesis and a more 
easily assimilated book. It should be added that as an enterprise in 
book-production the book deserves warm praise. 

W. P. MorRe Lt. 


SHORT NOTICES 


St. Brav1io, Bishop of Saragossa from 631 to 651, is one of the 
most important figures in seventh-century Spain. He came of an 
aristocratic Spanish-Roman family which was allied to members of 
the Visigothic nobility. The Spanish Church, like the Church of 
Gaul, owed much to the aristocratic element in its episcopate, and, 
in Spain particularly, there were “episcopal” families. The great 
Isidore was one of three brothers, all of whom were bishops, and 
Braulio’s own father, Gregory, was a bishop, perhaps of Osma. Of 
Braulio’s brothers, John preceded him in the see of Saragossa, and 
Fronimian was abbot of San Millan de la Cogolla. 

In his study St. Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa, 631-651 (The Catholic 
University of America. Studies in Medieval History, N.S., 1, 
Washington, $2), Mr.C. Lynch makes use of all the available evidence to 
give a picture of the bishop’s career and to estimate his influence. He 
shows what Braulio owed to the episcopal schools, where he had 
masters such as his brother John, a good scholar, and, most important 
of all, Isidore of Seville, whose Etymologies were written and finished 
(in so far as they were finished) at his pupil’s earnest and continued 
requests. 

Braulio served as archdeacon under his brother John, succeeding 
him as bishop in 631. From his letters, Mr. Lynch is able to give us a 
picture of Braulio as theologian, canonist, scholar and saint; as a man 
of sound theological learning, leaning on Jerome, Augustine and 
Hilary ; as one who took his full share in those Councils for which the 
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Church in Visigothic Spain is famous; as a faithful shepherd, and one 
whose piety turned towards the Passion of Christ and the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. 

All this is done with considerable skill, and Braulio’s genuine 
writings are separated from those of false or doubtful attribution. 
There is a full bibliography which is a reliable testimony to Mr. Lynch’s 
thoroughness. F. J. E. R. 


Mr. G. Barractoven’s Medieval Germany, 911-1250 (Oxford, 
Blackwell, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d.), is the first of a series planned to 
provide undergraduates with books of moderate size in which they 
may find a synthesis of recent work on various aspects of medieval 
history. It is hoped that such volumes will fill the serious gap separating 
textbooks from the learned monographs and articles in which views of 
medieval history are constantly being modified. 

In beginning with medieval German history the editor is undoubtedly 
assured of a good reception, for his book fills an empty space on the 
library shelf. In the second volume Mr. Barraclough prints nine essays 
selected as representative of German historical work, and together they 
provide a valeniibe account of German history from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. The subjects thus chosen include the Historical 
Foundations of the German Constitution (by Theodore Mayer), The 
Proprietary Church as an element of Medieval Germanic Ecclesiastical 
Law (Ulrich Stulz), Franconia’s Place in the Structure of Medieval 
Germany (Bernard Schmeidler), The Investiture Contest and the 
German Constitution (Paul Joachimsen), The Constitutional History 
of the Reformed Monasteries during the Investiture Contest (Hans 
Hirsch), The State of the Dukes of Zahringen (Theodore Mayer), 
Constitutional Reorganisation and Reform under the Hohenstaufen 
(Otto Freiherr von Dungern), Feudalism and the German Constitution 
(H. Mitteis), and The Beginnings of the National State in Medieval 
Germany and the Norman Monarchies (A. Brackmann). 

It will be seen that this collection of essays is primarily of interest 
to the constitutional historian. They have, however, another appeal. 
They represent German historical scholarship between 1895 and 1936 
(with special emphasis on the post-war years) and they will be of in- 
terest not merely to students of constitutional history, but to all 
concerned with historical method. They are examples of several types 
of German historical research. In his first volume Mr. Barraclough has 
written an essay in which he not only links together the subjects 
treated in these essays, but also comments on some of the main problems 
of German medieval history, indicating the advances made in recent 
research. The two volumes are a welcome addition to the few books 
available for English students of German history, and we hope that the 
publishers will be encouraged to continue this very useful series. 


Morx advanced workers in medieval history will welcome the 
appearance of a first instalment of a new edition of that well-known 
work Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter by Wilhelm Watten- 
bach (Bd. I, Heft i, Berlin). Since Wattenbach first produced his 
bibliography in 1858 it has been a standard guide, but the advances in 
scholarship made in recent years has resulted in many developments 
which justify a new enlarged edition of the work, and for this — 
Dr. Holtzmann, who is acting as editor, has gathered a team of workers 
around him. As originally planned this new edition is to consist of 
two volumes, dealing with the period 900-1250. The first volume is 
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to appear in two parts covering the period 1050-1125, of which this 
first part now makes it appearance under the title ‘ Deutsche 
Kaisergeschichte.”” The second volume will continue the work to 1250. 


Studies in Manorial History, edited by H. M. Cam, M. Coate and 
L. Sutherland (Clarendon Press, 25s.), contains a collection of writings 
by the late Professor Elizabeth Levett. Several of the papers have 
previously appeared in print, but there are many readers who will find 
it convenient to have in a more permanent form such essays as those on 
“ Baronial Councils and their relation to Manorial Courts ”’ (contributed 
to a festschrift to Ferdinand Lot, 1925; ‘“ The Financial Organisation 
of the Manor” (from The Economic History Review, 1927); and the 
Inaugural Lecture delivered as Professor of Economic History at 
Westfield College in 1929. Miss Jamison has contributed a sympathetic 
study of Miss Levett which brings out her services to education and 
learning. For medievalists the most important part of the book is some 
300 pages devoted to “ Studies in the Manorial Organisation of St. 
Albans Abbey.” Here the editors have put into shape the notes and 
essays on which Miss Levett was working at the time of her death. 
Much of the material she was using had not been previously studied. 
Some idea of the scope of her researches may be suggested by the titles 
of the studies here collected. They include essays on the manuscript 
sources—especially court rolls—available for the history of the abbey : 
“The Courts of St. Albans Abbey ”; “‘ The Economic Organisation of 
the Abbey of St. Albans”’; “ Wills of Villeins and Copyholders ”’ ; 
“ Merchet and Marriage Customs ”’; “‘ The Black Death and the Abbey 
of St. Albans”; and “ The Accounts of St. Mary des Prés.”’ 

The nature and amount of unprinted material on which these studies 
are based indicate how valuable a contribution the monograph planned 
would have been for the study of medieval economic history, and some 
of the problems raised show that there is scope for some scholar to 
pursue the researches beyond the point at which Miss Levett’s labours 
unfortunately ceased. The editors deserve much praise for the way in 
which they have carried out the difficult task of making the results of 
Miss Levett’s work available to students. C..  W. 


Mr. A. 8. Attya is already known for his work on the history of the 
Crusades through his study of The Crusade of Nicopolis. He has now 
pursued his researches further in T'he Crusade in the Later Middle Ages 
(Methuen, 30s.), and has produced a handbook of later crusading history 
= will be a most convenient book for English students of the 
subject. 

Since the days of Wilken the work done on the Crusades has been 
considerable, and has led to many modifications of the views of the 
pioneers in the study. In particular, doubt has been thrown on the 
traditional view that the whole movement really came to an end with 
the termination of the Latin domination in the thirteenth century. 
The researches of such scholars as Riant, Delaville Le Roulx, Iorga, 
and others have emphasised the significance of the later history of the 
crusading movement, and Mr. Atiya’s book is in part an attempt to 
synthesise the work of these scholars. His book falls into four sections. 
In the first he examines the later crusading movement against the 
background of Western Europe in the later Middle Ages ; in the second 
he discusses the enormous mass of propagandist literature in the West, 
paying special attention to the large extant collection of contemporary 
accounts of pilgrimages ; in the third he surveys the States of Eastern 
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Christendom, the relations between Europe and the Mongols, and Latin 
missionary activities in the near, middle, and far East. Finally, in 
the fourth section, he gives a careful account of the crusading movement 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Throughout his book Dr. Atiya shows a deep knowledge of the 
printed sources, and equipped as he is with Arabic, his work has the 
additional merit of being largely based on the sources in that language 
found in European and other archives. His book gives a good account 
of the clash of East and West in the later middle ages, and it provides a 
scholarly introduction to the literature of the subject. It should be a 
valuable reference book for English students for a considerable time. 


PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINNON has provided a fitting prelude to 
his Luther and the Reformation by writing The Origins of the Reformation 
(Longmans, 16s.). The book consists primarily of an analysis of the 
church history of Western Europe during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, a substantially accurate, but rather arid compilation which 
may at one time have formed the basis of a series of informative 
lectures. The decline of papal prestige and authority, due to the 
residence at Avignon, to the Schism and to the attacks of Wyclif and 
Hus, is set out in an orderly and chronological fashion, and the treat- 
ment of the Conciliar movement, if somewhat brief, rests upon the 
solid basis of the research of Finke and Haller. The amount of space 
devoted to Wyclif may be a little out of proportion to his real signifi- 
cance, and the importance of Hus as a Bohemian patriot is somewhat 
overshadowed by over-elaboration of the process against him at 
Constance. The statement (p. 233) that Jean Petit defended the 
principle “that anyone is justified in killing a traitor ’”’ is distinctly 
unfair, for Petit’s argument was rather that in certain circumstances, 
and for the clear benefit of the State, an undoubted tyrant might be 
legitimately removed—not quite the same thing. The account of the 
origins of the Reformation in Scotland is clear, fair and interesting, 
and the book ends with a highly condensed summary of the enduring 
effects of the religious changes of the sixteenth century. As an intro- 
duction to the history of the Reformation, students will be well 
advised to turn to this dull, but learned, moderate and sensible work, 
wherein is contained much information that would otherwise have to 
be sought in many larger authorities. They will learn much, and 
perhaps regret, with the reviewer, the absence of a critical ee % el 

G. R. P. 


DETAILED information regarding the Dutch possessions in the 
East has hitherto been lacking in this country, and Mr. J. S. 
Furnivall’s Netherlands India (Cambridge University Press, 25s.), 
which aims at — this want, deserves a warm welcome. Its 


author is a ret member of the Indian civil service, whose experi- 
ences in Burma led him to study the countries to the south-eastwards, 
as presenting problems of the same general character; and not content 
with investigating these problems on the spot, he has since spent 
much time in Holland, examining the voluminous literature on the 
subject. The result is a masterly analysis of the political, social and 
economic history of the Dutch colonial empire, of the difficulties 
encountered, and of the steps taken to solve them. A short intro- 
duction by Jonkheer Mr. de Graeff, who has been Governor-General 
of the territories described, praises the ee and recommends 
it to the notice of all who are interested in colonial problems. W. F. 
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Wir The Canadians, The Story of a People (Macmillan, 1938, 18s.), 
Professor George M. Wrong, dean of Canadian historians, has brought 
a long career as teacher and writer of Canadian history to a fitting 
climax. This one-volume history of Canada—probably the best—is 
written for the general reader, and is not annotated, but it bears 
throughout the earmarks of familiarity with the latest research of 
specialised scholars, and may be trusted both for its facts and its 
interpretations. Such a book must be judged also for its sense of 
proportion and its literary style, both of which deserve to be com- 
mended. Professor Wrong devotes about. half of his book to the 
period of exploration and colonisation under French rule and, in the 
estimation of the reviewer, this is the best part of the book. His 
historical imagination invariably rises to the thrill of adventure and 
heroism evoked by the French pioneers. Such figures as Champlain, 
tough sailor and empire-builder, who left his estate to the Virgin 
Mary; and Frontenac, high lord of France, brandishing a hatchet 
and whooping in Indian dances, quarrelling with the Bishop of 
Quebec, and defying the English, the Iroquois, and even the Govern- 
ment of Louis XIV, are superbly handled. There is an epic character 
to the history of Canadian exploration, made familiar to the public 
through the works of Francis Parkman, and considering the caliasoed 
brevity of his presentation, Professor Wrong rises to its challenge. 
For the general reader the English period is much more confusing and 
less eventful, but it will always interest students of the Empire for its 
central theme, the struggle for nationhood and responsible government. 
The book never loses sight of the larger empire of which Canada forms 
a part, nor of the powerful neighbour with which its fate has always 
been so inextricably combined. Indeed, contemporary events in 
England and in France and parallels due to the zeitgeist are memorable 
features of the author’s presentation. The twentieth century is least 
adequately treated. A concluding chapter attempts a regional analysis 
of Canada to-day, but an eventful generation of War and post-War 
history seems too sketchily handled. A. D. 


TuE Pinney collection of family papers was romantically discovered 
a few years ago in the attic of a West-Country house. They have 
already provided material for Dr. McInnes’s recent study of Bristol, 
for a village history of Broadwindsor, Dorset, and for an important 
article on William Wordsworth at Racedown. Now Mr. Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall has begun to edit the papers systematically with a first volume 
of Letters of John Pinney, 1679-1699 (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). 
John Pinney was the Presbyterian preacher whom Thomas Fuller 
found in his pulpit when he returned to the vicarage of Broadwindsor 
after the Restoration. Though Fuller left him in charge, Pinney was 
ejected in 1662, and most of these letters are his correspondence with 
his children during his subsequent wanderings, which included a long 
stay in Dublin. A son and two daughters sought their fortunes in 
London; another son became involved in the Monmouth Rebellion 
and was exiled to Nevis. In many other ways these papers show how 
public events affected the lives of a typical dissenting family of the time. 
They leave an impression, that provincial life in the seventeenth 
century was not so isolated as is sometimes supposed. Mr. Nuttall 
has done his editorial work very carefully. Many scholars prefer to 
extend such recognised abbreviations as “ p'pe” for “ prepare” and 
“pspity”” for “ prosperity.” Such extensions would have made 
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this book easier reading for the layman, without worrying anyone 
except the philologists. T. M. 


THosE who mark regularly the scripts of School Certificate candi- 
dates are reminded every year of the strength of tradition in the 
teaching of history in secondary schools. Despite the progress that 
has been made in studying the influence of economic, geographical, 
social and imperial factors upon British history, the majority of 
School Certificate candidates still concentrate upon “ political ” 
history in a narrow sense. The authors of Two Centuries of Change, 
Book 1, 1688-1830, E. J. Hutchins and L. W. Stephens (Blackie, 5s.), 
clearly ‘wish to break away from this unhappy tradition. They have 
not written a new text-book on economic or social history—which 
would have to be used as a supplement to a “ political ’’ text-book— 
but they have attempted to give their readers a general survey of the 
period 1688-1830. The book includes not only the familiar political 
story, but also those aspects of the nation’s history which are still 
neglected in the schools. Adequate stress is laid upon geographical 
influences. The economic and social history of the period is discussed. 
Imperial and foreign problems are not neglected. There are helpful 
comparisons with recent events. There is a sensible recognition (on 
p- 385) of the fact that children’s ideas of the past are, to no small 
extent, derived from the films. The work is free from the slips 
commonly encountered in school text-books—but “‘ Baron von Stein ” 
should be “ Baron vom Stein ’”’ (p. 372). Maps and summaries are 
included. There are, perhaps, too many quotations. It is, no doubt, 
desirable to quote from contemporary documents (such as the American 
Declaration of Independence), and even from great historians (such 
as Macaulay and Lecky), but there is little to be said for quoting from 
modern schoolbooks. Messrs. Hutchins and Stephens have written a 
very useful book, which parents as well as children might read with 
interest and profit. W. O. H. 


THE importance of The Faithful Mohawks, by John Wolfe 
Lydekker (Cambridge University Press, 1938, 12s. 6d.), lies mainly in 
the rich source-materials opened up by its author, the archivist of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The Society was founded 
in 1701, and almost at once began missionary activities among the 
Iroquois Indians. The idea of making a study of the most famous of 
the Iroquois tribes, the Mohawks, through the records of the English 
missionaries working among them is an excellent one. The author 
carries the story through the American Revolution to the foundation 
of the Loyalist town of Brantford in Upper Canada by Joseph Brant, 
the most picturesque and loyal of the Mohawk chiefs. The narrative 
is illuminated by numerous illustrations. Unfortunately, however, 
the author writes from a prejudiced point of view, with constant 
disparagement of the work of the Jesuits, and yet his record fails to 
convince the reader that the English missions, either in extent, 
devotion or heroism, equalled the endeavours of the French Catholics. 
The author has no refinement of style; with more imagination and 
insight into character, one feels that a far more vivid and Bippine 
picture could emerge from the sources utilised. : we 


PRoFessor PREsTAGE disarms criticism of Portugal and the War of 
the Spanish Succession: A bibliography with some unpublished docu- 
ments (Cambridge University Press, 1938, 3s. 3d.) by his modesty and 
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candour. He explains that his bibliography “ is only tentative and 
not meant to be exhaustive,’ and that the more important of the 
diplomatic documents, translated from Portuguese and printed in the 
appendix, have already been published in Portugal. He points out 
that we possess no adequate printed account of the political, military 
and diplomatic aims and action of Portugal during the period of the 
War of the Spanish Succession, and it is to be regretted that he has not 
himself made good the gap. The documents printed by Dr. Prestage 
do indeed throw some light on the diplomatic aims of Portugal in the 
last years of the War of the Spanish Succession, but no attempt is 
made to examine her diplomatic action in this period—still less her 
political and military aims. Dr. Prestage is obviously at home among 
the MS. material, especially in Portuguese, but there are some curious 
gaps. Thus there is no mention of the Vienna archives, which must 
surely contain a good deal of relevant information. Nor is there a 
reference to the Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, although 
it is true that very little of the diplomatic material printed by the Com- 
mission has a direct bearing on Portugal in this period. A more serious 
defect is the omission of any reference to the Life of Leake and the Byng 
Papers, both published by the Navy Records Society. Dr. Prestage 
rightly excludes a great many secondary authorities which make merely 
incidental mention of Portuguese affairs, but Onno Klopp, Der Fall des 
Hauses Stuart contains sufficient material on Portuguese affairs in 
Volumes 10-14 to render mention of it desirable. 


In The Diary of Dudley Rider, 1715-16 (Methuen, 1939, 16s.), 
Mr. W. Mathews has printed a large part of a short-hand diary written 
by the youth who later became Sir Dudley Rider, Chief Justice 1754-6. 


The original was found among the manuscripts of the Earl of Harrowby. 
It gives an interesting picture of the student life of a moderately well- 
to-do young man of the Middle Temple with very definite Noncon- 
formist leanings. It is valuable as an indication of the work, amuse- 
ments, reading and taste of a serious-minded young man of the early 
eighteenth century. It is, however, not so interesting or important as 
the dust-cover suggests. Mr. Mathews supplies a readable essay on 
Rider and his family. 


Even Macaulay would scarcely have expected “‘ every schoolboy ” 
to be familiar with the career of Admiral Samuel Barrington; yet 
Barrington was a person of some importance in his day, and played a 
not inconspicuous part in the war of 1776-83, to the history of which 
his pre now published, The Barrington Papers, Vol. 1, edited by 
D. Bonner-Smith (Navy Records Society), should contribute useful 
information. Unfortunately many of them appear to have perished, 
including his public letter-books. The editor has endeavoured to fill 
some of the gaps by printing certain of Barrington’s letters which are 
to be found in the Public Record Office. None the less, this volume, 
which covers the period from 1747 to January 1778, is rather dis- 
appointing. The documents therein printed do not tell us much about 
important operations, nor do they contain valuable information about 
the state of the Navy in general. Perhaps the most important are 
those relating to signals and additional fighting instructions, two 
—. concerning which there still appears to be room for research. 

e have Barrington at the end of the volume importuning Lord 
Sandwich for the command of a squadron in order to be able to 
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“ provide for” his officers. That request was granted; hence the 
next instalment of his papers should prove of greater interest. 


Of far more importance is the fourth volume of the Sandwich 
Papers, edited by G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen (Navy Records 
Society), which contains documents illustrating naval operations during 
1781 and the first part of 1782, and also some letters and memoranda 
dealing with administrative matters and Parliamentary debates on 
the management of the Navy. The editors are apparently inclined to 
think that Sandwich has been condemned on insufficient evidence. 
Granted that naval administration was far from perfect during his 
tenure of office, was the fault entirely his own, or was he in great part 
the victim of a bad system which he had striven to improve? Much 
research will be required before this question can be auswered. But 
the documents printed by the editors show that Sandwich had a case, 
whether or no it was a good one. 

Of the documents dealing with operations perhaps the most 
interesting are the letters of Sir Samuel Hood, who was always ready 
to criticise his superiors. Sandwich certainly had ample justification 
for his opinion that “sea officers are apt to be discontented if 
everything is not done according to their wish; they are exceedingly 
jealous of one another and ready to find fault with everybody’s 
conduct but their own.” Such a spirit in the chiefs of a fighting 
service cannot but be a weakness. Yet Sandwich was undoubtedly 
encouraging it when he permitted Hood to write to him as he did. 
It would be interesting to know whether other First Lords had carried 
on similar correspondences during earlier wars. But a precedent in 
this case would not be the same thing as a justification. M. A. T. 


Tue theme of Dr. R. B. Madgwick’s study of Immigration into 
Eastern Australia, 1788-1851 (1937, xii + 270 pp., Longmans, 12s. 6d.), 
is one which will perhaps attract the scholar and the student of 
modern immigration policy rather than the general reader. But he 
has made of it as good a book as could well be made, scholarly in 
method, sound and impartial in judgment, clear and orderly in style. 
As a background study for such well-worn topics as the ideas of 
Gibbon Wakefield and the administration of the Colonial Office in the 
1830’s and 1840’s, it will be very useful. It gives a valuable summary 
of Australian immigration before 1830, of which there has previously 
been no adequate connected account, and it deals convincingly, and 
as fully as the materials permit, with the machinery and the results 
of assisted immigration to New South Wales and its daughter colonies 
from that date to the gold rush. It was work which was worth doing 
and will not need to be done again. W. P. M. 


The Economic Development of Modern Egypt, by A. E. Crouchley 
(Longmans, 1938), which surveys briefly the economic development 
of Egypt since the beginning of the nineteenth century, was composed 
a to meet the ne of the courses of study in the 

igyptian University dealing with economic history. It certainly 
forms a sound and well-informed introduction to that branch of the 
subject with which it is specially concerned, and includes a useful 
bibliography, together with statistical tables. The author carefully 
avoids delivering himself of political judgments, a difficult matter 
where political affairs have n so deeply affected by economic 
influences. Anyone needing a short and clear account of the economic 
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background of modern Egyptian history would do well to read Mr. 
Crouchley’s volume. Of special interest is his account of the diffi- 
culties created by the modern expansion of irrigation and of the way 
in which they are being met. 

Central Asia: Personal Narrative of General Josiah Harlan, 1823- 
1841, edited by Frank E. Ross (Luzac & Co., 1939), deals with the 
geography of Balkh and North Afghanistan, with frequent comment 
and anecdote touching the manners of the people. One section of it 
seems to be an extract from the author’s diary, but part was written 
long after he had left Afghanistan. Harlan is mainly known as the 
author of the Memoir of India and Avghaunistaun which was published 
at Philadelphia in 1842. Of American birth, he went to India in 
1823, and, after a short period of service as assistant surgeon in the 
Company’s army, drifted up to the North-West frontier, and spent 
some years in Afghanistan in the service of the Amir of Kabul. He 
was a keen observer, and may be believed when his personal vanity 
is not concerned. This little volume should be read by all interested 
in the Central Asian Question as it stood in the decade 1830-40. 

H. D. 


Mr. M. V. C. Jerrreys, in History for Schools: The Study of 
Development (Pitman, 3s. 6d. net), expands in systematic form the 
views as to the unsatisfactory character of the subject-matter of 
history-teaching which have already appeared in this Journal.! His 
solution of a problem, of which every practising teacher is only too 
conscious, is the adoption of “‘ lines of development ”’ as the new units 
of study, and he here discusses the changes in method necessary for 
senior and secondary schools if the new principle is to be adopted. 
Questions of syllabus, classroom teaching, pupils’ work, notes and 
materials are dealt with, as well as the relationship with social studies, 
civics and current affairs; the author is even able to suggest how the 
method may be employed when preparation for the School Certificate 
is demanded. This very important work is written with clarity and 
compelling enthusiasm, for Mr. Jeffreys has a real flair for the well- 
turned phrase. ‘‘ More people teach history than know why they teach 
it,” he aptly remarks, and reminds us that information about the past 
is not necessarily history, and that the accumulation of historical 
knowledge is not an end in itself. He is at his best in exposing the 
weaknesses of current methods, and here he will carry his readers with 
him; not every one will accept his constructive proposals, but this 
well-reaconed plea from a pioneer thinker merits careful and sympathetic 
consideration. J. F.N. 


The History at our Doors, by B. I. Magraw (Bell and Sons, 2s.), is 
designed for use as an introductory text-book on civics and social 
history or for supplementary reading. Starting with the common 
experiences of daily life, it leads the young reader on the exciting quest 
for origins. The ele that it is written for those who profess to “ hate 
history’ as well as for the lovers of the history lesson seems to be 
fully justified; it should prove useful for senior schools, where con- 
ditions are now particularly favourable for experimental methods and 
“actuality” teaching. Unfortunately there are occasional lapses, a 
certain looseness of writing, that is bound to be misleading: ¢.., 
“ Most of the separate church courts were swept away by Henry VIII 


* “ The Subject-Matter of History in Schools,” History, Dec. 1935. ‘“ The 
Teaching of History by Lines of Development,” ibid., Dec. 1936. 
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at the Reformation,” and “Canada became a dominion in 1867, 
although it had had a parliament since 1840.” Some matters of detail 
also need revision: walking over red-hot irons is no longer regarded 
as the method employed in the ordeal by fire; there is no evidence that 
geese and chickens were known in this country before the Roman 
occupation; a city is not necessarily a town having an episcopal see; 
the yeomen warders of the Tower are a different body from the yeoman 
of the guard; the Honourable Artillery Company was not originally 
composed of gunners; the “‘ Norfolk system ” did not permit two corn 
crops to be grown in successive years; and there is a most unfortunate 
confusion of the stages represented by the first and second readings in 
the description of the passage of a Bill through Parliament. 
J. F.N. 


Ir is pleasing to welcome the first publication of the newly formed 
Records Branch of the Wiltshire Archzological Society. Mr. R. B. 
Pugh has edited a volume of Abstracts of Feet of Fines relating to Wilt- 
shire for the reigns of Edward I and II (Wiltshire Archeological Society, 
Devizes, 1939). This is a continuation of a Calendar of Feet of Fines 
relating to Wiltshire, 1190-1270, compiled by the late E. A. Fry for the 
Society in 1930, but in this continuation Mr. Pugh has expanded the 
calendar. and included other material. He has written a scholarly 
introduction on the Feet of Fines, and has taken great trouble with the 
index. It is to be hoped that he will be able to continue work for the 
Records Branch. 

Other publications of local societies received include Chetham Mis- 
cellanies (Chetham Society, N.S., Vol. vit), to which Professor Tait 
contributes ‘The Chetham Society: A Retrospect,” an interesting 
account of the work of this veteran society, and “The Foundation 
Charter of Runcorn (later Norton) Priory,” while Rev. J. McNulty 
discusses ‘“‘ Thomas Sotheron v. Cockersand Abbey,” a suit about 
the advowson of Mitton Church, 1369-70: Bedfordshire Inventories 
(Bedfordshire Historical Record Society), in which Mr. F. G. Emmison 
deals with Jacobean Household Inventories, and Mr. W. M. Wigfield 
has a long paper on Recusancy and Nonconformity in Bedfordshire, 
1622-1842: Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, 1158-1301 (Lancashire and 
Cheshire Record Society), edited with notes by R. Stewart-Brown, 
the text from 1237 being translated by Miss Mabel H. Mills: and The 
Registers of Edgbaston Parish Church, 1636-1822, Vol. 11, Marriages, 
1754-1812 (Dugdale Society x1v, Oxford University Press, 35s.), 
transcribed and edited with an introduction by the late Rev. C. 8. 
James, with indices to Vols. 1 and 1 by C. W. Kinch and William 
Fowler Carter. The Records Branch of the Buckinghamshire 
Archeological Society has published The Cartulary of Missenden 
Abbey, Part 1, edited by Mr. 5 . G. Jenkins. It contains the royal and 
episcopal charters relating to Missenden, Kingshill, The Lee, and 

endover, in full Latin text with an English summary. The editor 
aaa the completion of the work in a second volume, in which he 
opes to include an account of the Abbey. 


Few volumes of the Annual Register since the Great War have been 
so depressing as this for 1938 (Longmans, 30s. net). The Austrian 
A uss, which should have been conceded in 1919, was achieved by 
force in March 1938, and this rape was followed in September by the 
dismemberment of Czecho-slovakia, The real meaning of the ‘“ peace 
with honour ’’ at Munich was not made plain to a British public—hoping, 
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like the ill-starred Hotspur, to pluck the flower safely from the nettle 
danger—until March 1939, which lies outside the scope of this volume. 
The sections dealing with the crisis are unusually out-spoken, and have 

rovoked resentment, particularly in quarters which were taken com- 
pletely by surprise a few months later. On the other hand, the remark 
(p. 266) that in Spain at the end of 1938 “ neither militarily nor politi- 
cally was the end of the war in sight ”’ is not much happier as a forecast. 
The section on Soviet Russia is one of the most balanced and informing, 
though it seems almost incredible that when the Volga canals are 
completed ‘‘ ocean-going vessels will travel right across Russia, going 
from the White Sea and the Baltic to the Black Sea’ (p. 213). There 
are only three “‘ Public Documents ”—the Anglo-Italian agreement of 
16 April, the Munich agreement, and the treaty (31 July) between 
Bulgaria and the Balkan Entente ; and all indicate discord rather than 
agreement. 

History, as usual, is treated as a sub-section of literature, its author 
thereby being relieved of any attempt to record, like the sections on 
biological and physical science, contributions to learning contained in 
learned periodicals, the publications of the P.R.O., the Historical MSS. 
Commission, and learned societies. But, from a literary point of view, 
we should have preferred “‘ a very large public ’’ (p. 331) “‘ to have en- 
joyed’’ Mr. J. L. Hammond’s Gladstone, rather than the book “ to 
have enjoyed a very large public’; and the encomium on “ one of the 
great outstanding exceptions of our time” (pp. 335-6) may surprise 
some listeners to the B.B.C. Mr. J. W. Allen may also be modestly 
surprised by the reference (p. 339) to his “monumental History of 
Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century,”’ and Dr. Charles Sturge by 
getting more space for his J'unstal than Mr. Lloyd George gets for his 
Truth about the Peace Treaties (pp. 343-4). 


A History of Chastleton, Oxfordshire, by Margaret Dickens (Banbury, 
Guardian Office), is a methodical example of local history in which the 
village is linked to the families owning the manor. In the account of 
the Jones family, in possession from 1686 to the present day, we are 
given a good study of a typical small county family and its life during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which is of considerable 
interest and value for the general historian. 

Abbots Bromley by Marcia A. Rice (Shrewsbury, Wilding and Sons), 
is an admirable study of this old Staffordshire market town on the road 
from Birmingham to Manchester. Despite her denial of any claim to 
be a trained historian, Miss Rice has written a model local history. 
Her book has much in it that is of general interest, e.g. her account of 
the last days of Mary Queen of Scots on her journey from Chastley to 
Fortheringay, and there is a very full and interesting account of the old 
Horn Dance which has long been connected with her village. 


TuE following books, which were reviewed on their first appearance, 
have now been translated into English: H. Pirenne, A History of 
Europe from the Invasions to the Sixteenth Century, translated by 
B. Miall (Allen and Unwin, 21s.), C. Seignobos, The Rise of European 
Civilisation (Cape, 18s.), and Karl Brandi’s The Emperor Charles V, 
translated by Miss C. V. Wedgwood (Cape, 21s.). 

We have also received: » Flinders Petrie, The Making of Egypt 
(Sheldon Press, 12s. 6d.); IT. Foster, The Church of the T’ang Dynasty 
(S.P.C.K., 4s.); F. Pratt, Hail Caesar (Williams and Norgate, 15s.), 
described by the publishers as a brilliant informal biography; N. A. 
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Benneton, Social Significance of the Duel in Seventeenth-Century French 
Drama (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press: Milford, 6s.); J. R. Moore, 
Defoe in the Pillory, and other Studies (Indiana University Publica- 
tions, $2); W. Seymour, On Active Service (Bell, 12s. 6d.), which 
depicts the life of regimental officers and men of the British Army 
from 1660 to the last minor wars of the Victorian era; M. Lewis, 
England’s Sea Officers (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), a serious study of the 
naval profession from its origins to the present day, giving a good 
oumatle account of how naval administration has been developed; 
F. H. Shera, The Amateur in Music (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) ; 
G. Paston and P. Quennell, “‘ 70 Lord Byron,” some feminine sketches 
based on unpublished letters, 1807-24 (Murray, 12s. 6d.); R. G. Grylls, 
Claire Clairmont, the life of the mother of Byron’s Allegra (Murray, 
10s. 6d.); 8. J. B. Whybrow and H. E. Edwards, Hurope Overseas, 
a concise factual survey of the growth and present position of the 
Empires of the European Powers (Dent, 5s.); H. H. Peckham, George 
Croghan’s Journal of his trip to Detroit in 1767 (Aun Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press: Milford, 6s.); H.C. Rica, Barthélemi Tardiveau, 
an account of a French trader and his correspondence with St. John de 
Crévecoeur 1788-9 (Johns Hopkins University Press : Milford, 10s. 6d.) ; 
J. Stefano, La Crisi Religiosa del Risorgimento. La Politica Ecclesiastica 
Italiana da Villafranca a Porta Pia (Bari, Gino Laterza, 35 lire); 
H. Christern, Deutscher Stainderstat und Englischer Parliamentarismus 
am Ende des 18 Jahrhunderts (Munich, Beck); and E. J. Knapton, The 
Lady of the Holy Alliance, a scholarly life of Julie de Kriidener and her 
political significance (Columbia University Press: Milford, 15s.). 

The Creation of Rights of Sovereignty through Symbolic Acts by 
A. 8. Keller, O. J. Lissitzyn, and E. J. Mann (Columbia University 
Press: Milford, 12s. 6d.), is an interesting piece of research into one of 
those byways of history which often leads to results of great value 
to historians working in the main ways of history. The authors have 
collected examples in an attempt to discern what principles governed 
the attempts © the leading European states to acquire dominion over 
** no-man’s land ” in the period 1400-1800. 

Inthe Margin of History by Professor L. B. Namier (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), 
consists of a selection of essays, contributed to various periodicals 
touching on problems of modern history and politics. They will be 
found interesting by many readers of modern history but especially 
so by those concerned with the period which the author has made 
especially his own in his research work. E. Privat’s The English from 
Pirates to Prophets, translated by E. Crankshaw (Allen and Unwin, 5s.), 
is for the recreation hour, a brief and witty analysis of English history 
as seen by a Frenchman. Terms and Vacations by Eleanor C. Lodge 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) will no doubt appeal especially to 
those who knew the author in Oxford and London. But her long 
connection from 1890 till her death in 1936, with women’s university 
education, and her own zest for living and enjoyment of her varied 
experiences, combine to make it of wide interest. 
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